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But good frute & ripe acorde both to meete & to medycyne so that every manes frute be 
take in due manere & accordynge . . . 
BARTHOLOMAEUS ANGLICUS, De proprietatibus rerum, 1260 (first printed in English by 
Wynken de Worde, 1495) 


What greater pleasure can there be than to smell the sweet odour of herbes, trees and 
fruites, and to behold the goodly colour of the same. Yea, nothing more discovereth unto us the 
great and incomprehensible works of God, that of one little Pepin sede, Nut or small plant, may 
come to the selfsame herb or tree and to bring forth infinite of the same fruit, which also doth 
shine and shew forth it selfe unto us, especially in the spring time, by their diversitie of shootes, 
blossoms and buds in diverse kindes of nature. 

LEONARD MASCALL, How to plant and graffe, 1572 


Good fruit and good plentie doth well in the loft, then make thee an orchard and cherish it 
oft: For plant or for stock laie aforehand to cast, but set or remove it er Christmas be past. Set 
one fro other full fortie foot wide, to stand as he stood is a part of his pride. 

THOMAS TUSSER, Five hundred points of good husbandry, 1573 
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Earth Garden, established Review — A Modern Herbal 
in 1972, presents a range of 
natural lifestyles. It is Three thousand trees, by Wilma & Jim Dachtler 
intended as a key to sources, The man who planted hope, by Michael Talbot 
practical ideas, alternatives 
and self-sufficiency. 

It is concerned with non- 
polluted living and growing, 
the back-to-the-earth move- 
ment, surviving in the city, the 
bush, food and diet, and the 
inner changes which follow 
when you are in tune with 
nature. 

Let us lead you up Earth 
Garden's path to the good 
life. 

We don't have advertise- 
ments in Earth Garden. That 
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Land Lines is a free service for 
Earth Garden readers. It is 
intended to help those seeking 
to buy or sell land, or searching 
for it, and those joining together 
for group land buying or other 
reasons. 

Readers must give their full 
names and addresses as proof 
of their sincerity. They have the 
responsibility to thoroughly 
check all deals. Please keep 
them short! 


lm looking for some land, or a share of 
land, with a permanent water supply, 
with the aim of building a mudbrick 
house and becoming self-sufficient one 
day. I'll be heading for Cairns soon and 
would like to drop in and meet some self- 
sufficient people and communities. May 
even buy a share there. If you need a 
hand for a couple of days on your land or 
building, just drop me a line 

Peace to all, Peter Knur, 15 Morris 
Road, Croydon, Victoria 3136. 


We have a large house on 11 acres of 
land at Yandina, 80 miles north of 
Brisbane and 12 miles !rom the coast, 
which we are eager to soll. It is part of a 
community, consisting of ?0 lots of land, 
ranging in size from three to 28 acres. 


Our land has a shed, two acres cleared 
and grassed, the rest is bush, а dam and 
established fruit trees, also creek at 
front. We are asking $17,000. 

Please contact John O'Hara, C/- Post 
Office, Yancina, Qld 4561. 


We are a couple who are looking to 
buy a share in a co-op or company of up 
to 20 shareholders, somewhere between 
north NSW and Cooktown, Queensland, 
within 50 miles of the coast. 

We have a view towards organic mixed 
orchards and market gardens, with 
respect for each shareholders' privacy, 
but group co-operation in buying of 
implements etc. Must be some forest. 

Please write: Nick and Ігепе 
Broughjon, C/- PO Nimbin, NSW, 2484. 


Wanted to buy: ап old house, guest 
house or hotel with some acreage, to 
renovate and start an ''alternative" 
guest house. The area I'm interested in 
is NSW or Queensland. If anyone knows 
the whereabouts of such a place, please 
write. 

Jude Walton, 35 Bateman Street, North 
Fitzroy, Victoria 3068. 


Some unique land has become avail- 
able for purchase ín western Victoria. 
This large tract of virgin country adjacent 
to a national park will delight every 
hermit, nature lover and spiritual 
aspirant. 

We envisage the formation of a small 
community of people, who desire to 
reside in relative seclusion, and attune 
themselves more to the subtle rhythms 
of nature, and of their own timeless, 
shining selves. The basic tenets of our 
community would be: (1) total veget- 
arianism, (2) no drugs; (3) no domestic 
pets. 

For more information, please write, 
call or phone: Ralph Berg, 18 Walmer 
Street, Kew, Victoria, 3109. Phone: 
86 8909. 


Available to rent, New Zealand, eight 
acres, plus 40 acres leased land, plus a 
small newish house, delightful outlook, 
near beach, two miles from small town. 
Land poor, sandy, some swamp, suitable 
for steers or breeding beef weaners. 
Some ability to earn outside income 
absolutely necessary. Prefer family or 
mature people. 

Our pony and cart, goats, chickens, 
cows etc could be worked into a reason- 
able agreement. Monthly rent to start, 
longer lease after short period. We have 
been on to ‘‘alternative living” for many 
years (about 25) and know some of the 
pitfalls. 

Cyril and Mary Holdershaw, 50 
Rangiuru Road, Otaki, New Zealand. 


WIND LINE 

For sale: One Quirk's Wind plant: 
erected and working. Includes gener- 
ator, 10ft tower, six 2-volt batteries, 
ammeter, wiring and inverter — $900.00 
as new. Guarantee still applies. 

Write for directions to: Lynette 
Ramsay, PO Box 229, Oberon, NSW, 
2787. 


For sale: 230 acres of beaut virgin land, 
on coast 20 miles north of Cape Tribul- 
ation, North Queensland. Permanent 
fresh water, rainforest and open forest 
country, surrounded by Crown lands. 
House access only at present. Special 
lease, 15 years to run. Views north to 
Cedar Bay. Price $25,000. 

M. Tercier, PO Box 128, Terrey Hills, 
NSW, 2084. 


HARNESS 

Having settled in a hilly area, we find 
that we can no longer use our dray. So if 
anyone would like a set of harness for a 
cart they are quite welcome to it, if they 
can use it. It’s not a professional job, but 
it works. 

Allan Prestwood, Glen Echo Road, via 
Theebine, Qld, 4570. 


Гт anxious to try living off the land, 
but unable to buy into a co-operative 
because of insufficient funds. | am 
willing to work hard and to learn. Any 
information about communes would be 
appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, John De Marco, 92 
Crookston Road, Reservoir, Victoria, 
3073. 


We are trying to assemble a year's 
supply of food, plus seeds and fruit 
trees, tools and technology, and set up a 
self-sufficient camp in an extremely 
isolated area in eastern Australia. We 
see this as the best way to overcome the 
habits built up by a lifetime of depen- 
dence on a heavily-structured, 
unhealthy, external society over which 
we have little control. 

We are looking for 4-6 people, willing 
to share this adventure and put in about 
$1000 in money or equipment. This outlay 
should enable us to live well for a year, 
and probably for many years, if the life- 
style suits us. 

Please write: Peter Mann and Robyn 
Bodegraven, 580 Victoria Street, North 
Melbourne, Victoria, 3051. 


Ruth and Frank Mather of Cooroy, 
Queensland, keen organic 
gardeners, asked in Earth Garden 17 
whether anyone had actually seen 
birds picking insects from garden 
plants. Tracy Baker and Lianne 
Wolfenden reply with their obser- 
vations and Barbara Salter, author of 
Australian Native Gardens and Birds 
(Jacaranda Press), also comments 
in the following article. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

l've got this piece of information 
to offer in reply to Frank and Ruth 
Mather's letter in EG17 regarding 
birds eating garden insect pests. 

Гуе seen the Wattle Bird or Gill 
Bird, an Australian native with grey 
back, yellow breast and red ‘‘gills’’ 
beneath the cheeks, picking green 
grubs off tomato’ bushes in my 
garden. They do not seem to harm 
the fruit, even though a book I have 
on native birds says they do eat 
cultivated fruit. 

Also, we have very few insect 
pests, except for fruit fly in January 
and the perennial cabbage moth. І 
think that the lack of other pests 
(grasshoppers etc) is probably due 
to the large number of native birds 
in this bushland (though residential) 
area. 

Tracey Baker, 
NSW. 


Bilgola Plateau, 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

We have had a most interesting 
(and rewarding) experience here at 
Sofala on the Central Tablelands of 
New South Wales. This whole area 
is at present (late February) under- 
going a grasshopper plague which 
started even before Christmas. 
Everyone in the area we have 
Spoken to who has a vegetable 
garden has had it virtually eaten out, 
ie corn stripped back to the bare 
stalks, bean vines stripped of their 
leaves, even tomato bushes 
attacked. Most of these people 
would be running their gardens on 
conventional lines, using store- 
bought fertilisers (or none) and 
sprays. 

But our garden has been almost 
untouched by the hoppers! We have 
probably 100 insect-eating birds 
living right in the garden and, more 
importantly, at least 25 lizards. І 
have counted the lizards. They vary 
from the little tiny ones, to those 
about 18in in length. We have 
observed many times both birds and 
lizards in the act of swallowing 
grasshoppers. 

Why do we have so many birds 
and lizards here? We can only 
suppose that if is because we do not 
have a cat. Alástair also shoots feral 
cats he sees about here, which 
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Illustration by Neil Douglas 


might sound awful, but we think it is 
the only sound ecological practice 
to follow. Also our garden is sur- 
rounded by low büshy cover for 
birds — native shrubs, but also rasp- 
berry bushes, boysenberry 
brambles, and other ornamental 
shrubs that were already planted 
around the house when we bought 
it. | have found seven nests in this 
cover and I’m sure there are lots 
more |’ll never notice. Naturally we 
don't use any chemical insecti- 
cides. | am sure this has helped the 
build-up in bird population. 

On the other side of the garden 
fence, the grasshoppers rise in 
clouds before us as we walk and the 
earth is almost bare because we 
have had quite a dry spell. Any 
foliage the sheep, cows and 
donkeys haven't eaten, the grass- 
hoppers have polished off. It must 
rain soon! 

In case anyone thinks that our 
luck with grasshoppers is a coinci- 
dence, l've noticed that, in general, 
our organically produced veget- 
ables are just about insect free, 
especially compared with those 
being produced by friends 
struggling to grow things in their 
city backyards. 

Best wishes to all, Lianne Wolfen- 
den, Sofala, NSW. 


Birds, bush & garden 


Having lived for 21 years in an 
outer suburb of Melbourne, with a 
strictly organic, naturally-balanced 
and native garden of 14 acre — but 
close to noisy neighbours, a drive-in 
theatre and factories — Arthur and ! 
decided that the time had come to 
undertake a simpler and more 
satisfying life style. 

To the horror of his fellow workers 
in a State instrumentality he elected 
to retire on half-pension, at the age 
of 57, in October 1975. 

We had a good brick house to sell. 
The price we received exactly paid 
for the new land (seven acres) and 
small house. І had a modest income 
from writing, war pension and a few 
investments. But when we settled in 
our new location we were startled to 
find that we were classified as 
"needy persons'' in terms of actual 
income, although we have never 
required social service support, and 
in fact, we have never lived more 
comfortably. Money isn't every- 
thing! 


We chose to live halfway up the 
East Coast believing this to be the 
area best suited to survival (less 
bushfire menace than in Victoria), 
year-round growing season, cheap 
living as regards clothing (shirts and 
shorts all year) and daily necessi- 
ties. 

We are 50 miles inland from the 
coast, not caring for the frenetic 
atmosphere and inflated prices of 
the tourist areas. In our district the 
population is declining, the atmos- 
phere is peaceful, the air is pure and 
fresh, and yet the small town 
provides all services. 

Native birds are our first interest 
and love, and here they still survive 
in extraordinary variety. 

The land fronts a small bitumen 
road and slopes fairly steeply down 
to a river. | can cycle easily to town, 
enjoying the lagoons and paddocks, 
the hills and mountains, as І go. 

The very small house, with its 
large verandah on which we live and 
sleep, is well above flood-level. 
There are plenty of trees and we 
have planted many more native 
trees and shrubs. About an acre is 
mowed, but the remainder is left 
untouched, with the native and 
introduced grasses providing a 
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By BARBARA E. SALTER 


home and food for many birds and 
mammals. 

Within 18 months we had recorded 
146 species of native birds — every- 
thing from Regent Bowerbird to 
Galah — and wallaby, bandicoot, 
spiny anteater, sugar glider, brush- 
tailed possum, marsupial mouse, 
fruit bat and many reptiles and frogs 
— all on our seven acres. 

In theory survival should be no 
trouble in this mild environment, but 
experience teaches a somewhat 
different story. 

It is easy to grow a variety of 
vegetables throughout the year, but 
obtaining an adequate return for 
one's labour is more difficult. І 
could produce 
almost as much food in Melbourne 
from one-quarter the work that is 
required up here. 

Plants grow well, except in the 
extreme heat when the rains start, 
when a crop of lettuce can be 
reduced to a crisp brown ruin in a 
day; and except in heavy rain, when 
an entire tomato crop can be 
destroyed overnight. But weeds and 
insects, plant viruses and disease, 
flourish and proliferate and, unless 
dealt with daily, there would be little 
food obtained from the vegetable 
garden. 

Thus we find that although tech- 
nically ‘‘retired’’, we must work 
harder than ever before and can 
rarely take a day or two off to enjoy 
our great interests — nature photo- 
graphy and bird observing. This is 
not so distressing, of course, as our 
environment is fairly bushy and very 
birdy and our work is performed in 
delightful surroundings. 

In order to keep the weeds to a 
minimum, it is best to clear and/or 
cut only as much of the land as is 
required for cultivation and for 
convenience close to the house. 
The moment grass is cut a million 
weeds spring up and, as these will 
all flower and seed several times a 
year, the problem of dealing with 
them is never truly solved. The best 
we can hope for is to keep more or 
less even with them. Р 
" [nsects are equally prolific. We 
use no chemicals but rely on such 
aids as the bacterial spray Dipel, the 
cultivation of herbs, such as basil, 
borage, garlic, eschalot, sorrel, 
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rosemary, thyme, sage and mari- 
gold close to the vegetables, and a 
little Derris dust in occasional 
desperation. Grubs and bugs are 
squashed by hand and, of course, 
we rely on the native birds, plus 
predatory insects, to help control 
the ‘‘pests’’. 

Provided the place is kept as 
natural as possible and native trees 
and shrubs are preserved and 
planted, the native birds will come 
to your assistance. Any day we can 
see in action cuckoo-shrikes and 
cuckoos, drongos, trillers, 
whistlers, thrushes, flycatchers, 
wrens, silvereyes, honeyeaters, 
and many more, who eat bugs, 
grasshoppers, flies and all the other 
winged and wiggling objects which 
assail our vegetables and fruit. 

But birds require a peaceful and 
undisturbed atmosphere. If you 
have noisy and active children, 
dogs, cats and other stock, the birds 
will stay away. If you show they are 
welcome, grow the right plants, 
perhaps provide a little food — 
millet is relished by native pigeons 
and doves, finches, wrens and even 
the useful magpie-larks — they will 
give you a bountiful return in 
pleasure and interest and by 
helping to maintain a natural 
balance. 

The provision of shallow dishes of 
water in which to bathe will always 
bring birds. We have, as well, two 
ponds and a large lake, so that the 
many species are well catered for. 
Two hundred Golden and Silver 
Perch fingerlings were released into 
the lake some months ago, but we 
suspect the ducks, grebes, egrets, 
herons and cormorants may well 
have eaten them all. Never mind, we 
would sooner have birds to look at 
than fish to eat. 

Mammals may be harder to see, 
but are no less welcome. Spiny ant- 
eaters excavate large craters every- 
where and may inadvertently hurl 
out a plant here and there — but 
they are living on the ants which do 
a lot of damage nipping off seed- 
lings and making huge warrens in 
the manure dug into the garden, as 
well as trying to take over the house 
and eating us alive in our beds! 

Bandicoots dig holes, but they are 
searching for ground grubs and 


beetles. They will become quite 
tame if given a ration of sultanas, 
wheat and millet. Other mammals 
and the snakes, lizards and frogs, all 
have their place in the maintenance 
of a natural balance. Even the fruit 
bats (flying foxes) which come to 
our fruit, come also to the blossoms 
in the trees and act as agents in 
cross-pollination. 

Vegetable and fruit cultivation in 
an area of occasional heavy rainfall 
and extreme heat poses some 
problems. A mulch of compost, or of 
dried grass covered with several 
layers of newspaper and held down 
by stones, provides protection to 
small plants, their roots and the soil. 
Without this, the topsoil rushes 
down the slope and beds are 
wrecked. 

All vegetable matter is 
composted, grass trimmings are 
piled up for use as mulch, manure is 
collected from nearby paddocks. 
Fruit trees must be protected by 
Dak-pots. One year after planting, a 
peach has produced 1515 of 
excellent fruit and strawberries pro- 
vide an excellent daily dessert for 
six months. 

We have also plums, nectarine, 
apricot, apple, oranges, lime, 
lemon, mulberries, passionfruit, 
paw-paws, mango, grapes and 
lychee, pecan and macadamia nuts. 
For much of the year we are amply 
supplied with vegetables — Arthur 
makes an excellent home-brewed 
beer — and we have not known a 
moment's illness in our 18 months’ 
residence. 

There is a great deal of hard work, 
but our work is our pleasure, and we 
can truly say that we have found 
even greater happiness and fulfil- 
ment than we anticipated when we 
chose to leave the conventional 
financial security of city life. 

Finally, a few handy hints: 
Comfrey 

Comfrey is very easy to grow and 
rich in protein. It requires plenty of 
water in hot weather, plus some 
food — urine, one part to five parts 
water, is cheap and plentiful! 

Prior to planting tomatoes, dig a 
trench nine to twelve inches deep, 
pile in all the hairy old comfrey 
leaves and chop in some animal 
manure, then replace topsoil. Your 
tomatoes should give a bumper crop 
as comfrey contains lots of the 
potash which is their main require- 
ment. 

Tender young comfrey leaves are 
good, finely chopped and mixed 
with the fresh apples (or other fruit 


in season) which we enjoy with our 
breakfast muesli. | have as well 
either raw spinach or silver beet, 
chopped, a total of about five 
heaped tablespoonfuls of greens — 
which may sound peculiar, but does 
taste delicious when added to two 
or three tablespoons of homemade 
muesli, and milk. 

As a result of living mainly on raw 
vegetables and fruit, particularly 
green leaves, І no longer suffer the 
arthritis which once plagued me 
(see a painless diet, Earth Garden 
12). 

Muesli 

One cup each of rolled oats, 
wheat germ, All-bran, raw bran, 
skim milk, sunflower kernels. Half 
cup each of sultanas, raisins and 
Currants, 1⁄4 cup raw sugar, 60z raw 
nuts (hazel, almond, cashew, 
peanut). Grind in mouli grater. 

Bean Shoots 

These are unobtainable in this 
district (far from Melbourne’s 
Little Bourke Street Chinatown), so І 
grow and shoot my own beans. 

Any species of bean may be used, 
but to date | have found that the 
Climbing Snake Bean makes the 
best shoots, which are fat and crisp, 
tender and tasty. We always eat 
them raw. 

Snake Beans have a long growing 
season and produce many pods up 
to two feet long, which contain 
small, closely-packed beans. They 
are also eaten fresh, cooked lightly 
like French beans. The only dis- 
advantage is the rather tough skin 
(compared with mung beans), but 
this is easily shucked off. 

Shoots are grown in a wide- 
mouthed glass jar, with a plastic lid. 
І cut out the lid top, except for a rim, 
leaving intact the sides with the 
screw-thread and replace this with 
some fine plastic mesh, cut from a 
chain-store colander. 

The jar must stand, inverted, in a 
holder which permits air to circul- 
ate. | use a strip of green plastic 
garden trellis mesh, tied in a ring, 
which holds the bottle over a small 
dish. Two tablespoons of bean 
seeds are soaked for 12 hours, then 
washed in three or four changes of 
warm water, twice daily, and left 
inverted in the rack. The bottle 
should be covered with light-proof 
material — І use a cardboard 
cylinder. 

The shoots should be ready to eat 
in four or five days. Bean shoots 
must surely be one of our cheapest 
and most nourishing foods — high 
in protein and low in calories. 
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Three thousand trees 


BEFORE: (opposite page, top): This is the barren 
prospect which faced Wilma and Jim Dachtler. Top soil was 
removed, leaving mainly tough laterite. 

AFTER: (below): Part of the renewed land, showing 
Eucalyptus caesia, silver Macrocarpus and acacia lining 
driveway. 

' ON THIS PAGE: Top — part of circular driveway, with acacias. 
Right — feeding some bush friends. Below — section of lush 
vegetable garden. 


What to do with 2.5 hectares 
of land with no topsoil? Wilma 
and Jim Dachtler solved the 
problem by regenerating the 
land, eventually planting 3000 
native trees. 


These are the results of 
their hard work, which they 
describe in their story on the 
next page. 


3000 trees 


By WILMA and JIM DACHTLER 


When we bought our 2.5 hectare property some 
years ago we knew we had a massive job of landscaping 
ahead of us. 


The front section of the land had had all the gravel 
and topsoil removed by a Shire some years earlier to 
use for road making. We were left with laterite, which 
meant that to plant a tree we had to chip away at the 
ground with a mattock. 

This section was completely barren. Although we 
would have loved to have planted reasonably big trees 
and have an instant garden, we found we could only 
plant trees no larger than 12cm and with a very small 
root formation, because we couldn't dig deeply into the 
laterite. . 

The first winter was a record for rain. We dug small 
contour ditches to try to stop the runoff. Along the 
contour ditches we grew native ground covers. We had 
read that if we could slow down the water dispersal it 
would deposit most of its solids. 

Over the years more than 3000 native trees have 
been planted — some are now more than 15 metres 
high. We were really thrilled when we found our first 
earthworm in the soil that a few years before had been a 
stark gravel pit. The area now supports 30 beehives. 

We reclaimed the land the hard way and made a lot 
of mistakes. We realise now that we should have had a 
ripper in to loosen up the laterite and this would have 
enabled the roots of the trees to penetrate more 
quickly. But we were afraid to lose what precious soil 
we did have if it was loosened too much by runoff and 
strong winds. 

We did all our tree planting during the early winter 
months after the first heavy showers and tried to leave 
the summer watering as long as possible to encourage 
the trees to send roots down through the hard soil and 
not be dependent on surface water. 

We had 300 cubic yards of yellow sand brought in, 
then came trailer loads of fowl manure and compost and 
any mulch we could find. Then we splurged on some 
gravel to hide the sand and manure. This seeped in with 
the original landscape. 

We had a few losses, but they were mainly caused 
by white ants. One week a tree would look quite 
healthy; the next week it would be dead. When we 
examined the dead tree, we would find the root and 
centre had been eaten out by white ants. 

By the second season we had graduated to using 
hoses around the young trees and we concentrated on 
trickle irrigation. We found that if we overwatered the 
trees they would get a lot of top growth and not put their 
roots down far enough into that hard, hard soil. Too 
much water softened the ground and when the strong 
easterlies bléw in summer, the trees would topple like 
ninepins. 

All the trees had a decided lean through the strong 
winds (as we felt we did after watering 3000 of them), but 
throughout the seasons there is always a eucalypt in 
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flower. The variety of birds has greatly increased — one 
of our favourites being the Rainbow bird, which visits us 
in summer. 

We concentrated on native trees because we love 
the Australian landscape. Apart from saving valuable 
water, as opposed to watering an exotic garden, we 
feel that native plants are the most suitable for our 
harsh climate in summer. The gentle greys and greens 
bring a softness to the bush and diminish the glare. 

Friends used to ask: ‘‘Would you do it all over 
again?" They don't any more. We have recently 
purchased another acre outside our property. This 
gravel pit did not even have one bush six inches high, 
let alone a tree! 

This time we did bring in a ripper and fenced the 
block immediately, much to the disgust of the local 
mini-bike riders. Last winter we planted over 500 native 
trees. We felt a sense of power, being able to plant a 
suitable tree that would block the outlines of a hideous 
electricity pylon visible from our front gate. 

We trickle-irrigated the 500 trees. In seven months 
we have lost only one tree, which is fantastic, taking 
into account the exposed area, strong easterlies and 
the fact that there is no overhead foliage to protect the 
young plants. 

However, we did have 80 feet of trickle irrigation 
polythene stolen. This was a despicable theft. It was not 
the value of the pipe that was important to us, but the 
many days we had spent running leaders to the trees. 

If you see land for sale in the locality where you 
wish to live, but feel discouraged by the devastation 
caused by man and his machinery, don't be 
disheartened. It can be replanted, and with the trees 
you like. 

We have fun doing it — our only regret is that we 
can no longer fly our kites! 


River gums give the dam the look of a natural, 
gently washed waterway. 


Bush 


BY DONALD MACDONALD 
Reprinted from The Bush Boy's Book, 1927 
BUSH BEDS 

If a camp-bed is likely to be used for any length.of 
time, it is worthwhile taking a little trouble in building it. 
Here are several different patterns which the camper 
may find suitable. 

A handy and very comfortable kind of camp-bed 
was used by the Australian Bushmen in South Africa 
whenever they had a chance to make one (during the 
Boer War). 

The first requirements are two bran-bags (which are 
both light and strong) and two poles or saplings, say a 
couple of inches in diameter, and a foot or so longer at 
each end than the actual length of the bed required. Cut 
a hole in the bottom corners of both bags, large enough 
for a pole to pass through, and run the poles down 
inside one bag and through the holes at the bottom. 
Then the opposite ends of the poles are thrust in the 
same way through the second bag. The mouth of one 
bag is drawn over the other, telescope fashion, to the 
length of bed required. This completes the mattress. 

The supports are the simple and novel part. Cut six 
stakes of same diameter and strength as side-poles, 
about 3 ft long. Two of them should end in a fork, four 
are plain. At each end of the bed make a tripod with one 
forked and two plain stakes, the forked ones being 
driven a little way into the ground and sloping in the 
direction of each other, with two plain stakes leaning 
cross-wise in the fork, as shown. 

The projecting ends of the side-poles rest one on 
each side of the tripods, and they naturally slip down 
until the width of the bag is reached. This prevents them 
from slipping any farther, and the bed is always taut. 

LOG BED 

Get two logs (dry if possible) the same length as the 
tent and about 15 in. through, and make niches in them, 
the distance between such niches being the width of a 
flour or wheat sack. Put saplings through the sacks, and 
let the ends of the saplings rest in the niches. This 
method of preparing a bunk is secure, and the beds can 
be rolled up each morning and the logs used as seats at 
the sides of the tent. 

A LIGHT TENT 

A light tent often used by hunting-men and anglers 
in America is illustrated. The diagram sufficiently 
explains the shape of the tent and method of pitching it. 
It should be cut so that the flap entrance fastens up, as 
in the ordinary tent. Only three pegs are required, one 
at each corner. 

FENCE BED 

One end of this frame-bed rests on a fence — 
preferably post-and-rail. The stick across the top 
ensures stability, being tied to the fence, and at the 
other end to the forks. It also serves as a ridge-pole on . 
which to hang, say, a piece of calico to keep off rain, г 
sunshine or moonlight. The forked sticks need not be A Light Tent 
sunk in the ground, but just resting on the surface. 
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the road home 


By WYLVA and 
ANTON TEESE 


When we found our property in 
the foothills of the Strzlecki Ranges 
in Gippsland, Victoria, we grabbed 
it! 

It had nearly everything we'd 
nearly despaired of finding in a one- 
year search — 64 acres, in a valley, 
lovely creek, hilly and (most of all) 
cheap. After three months of pack- 
ing in trees, tools and bloody heavy 
fencing we. made our decision to 
have a road put in. 

We found the first priority in get- 
ting a road was to pick the brains of 
the locals on many points. They'd 
done it all before. We sought the 
best and cheapest plant operators, 
location of road, soil types etc. One 
man then agreed to bulldoze our 
"cutting" in for us. It was only a 
small fry job for him — one kilo- 
metre with a steep grade. Those 
machines are not delicate and there 
was an awful mess when he 
finished. He recommended his mate 
to grade it for us. 

When we had this done our 
conception of a ''road"' had to do a 
quick reshuffle as we stared at the 
pitted, irregular scar gashing its way 
through our hitherto untouched 
bush. There was a sinking feeling as 
we stared at our superb trees, 
knocked down every which-way. To 
give our contractors credit, they 
avoided as many trees as possible 
(though they thought we were mad 
of course), left little flags to tell us 
where to put in culverts and, above 
all, were very reasonable in their 
charge. 

Two years and two blown-up 
motors later (that road has been a 
mixed blessing), we now have 
permanent access and feel we can 
pass on a few road-making trials and 
tribulations to others in similar 
circumstances. 


DRAINAGE 

Basic principle: At all costs get 
water off road. 
Camber 

This is something the plant 
operators should have established 
for you, but in our case was pretty 
nebulous in some spots. It is a 


raised surface to the road which 
allows rain falling directly on to the 
road surface to run away into the 
gutters on both sides (see illus- 
tration). 

Table Drain 

It took us months to hack and 
clear rubble from the gutter closest 
to the mountain. This gutter is 
absolutely essential, as all rain 
falling above the road collects and 
runs on to — and over — the road in 
sheets, sometimes scouring self- 
made culverts just where you don't 
want them. 

The table drain should be cleared 
as often as necessary. We keep an 
eye out whenever we drive in or out 
for blockages which would divert 
water over the road, and clear them. 

We put all the rubble and leaves 
on to the camber in an effort to build 
it up. 

Culverts 

Once the table drain is estab- 
lished, culverts draining the water 
out from them under the road and 
out the other side must be installed. 
This is where we made our biggest 


blue. We tried to save money and 
put in culverts made of rock, logs 
and small pipes. 

They all became blocked, causing 
damage by diverting water over the 
road, instead of under it. Finally, it 
got through our thick heads that we 
couldn't stint on culverts. Mark five 
culverts are one-foot concrete pipes 
and work beautifully. They are 
prohibitively expensive new. We 
scrounged broken ones from tips 
and all sorts of places. When 
installed they should be bedded in 
sand underneath and on top, so a 
generous trench should be dug. 
Also there should be a drop of six 
inches from the head of the culvert 
to the end, which enables a really 
good flow. Stone should be placed 
at the outflow to prevent erosion 
and undermining of the road. 

SURFACE 

All roads when put in freshly are 
very soft and a disaster when wet — 
as we soon found. Our car slipped 
off the road after a downpour one 
day and hung teetering at an 
uncomfortable angle (you've never 
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seen eight people and three dogs 
move so quickly!). 

We found that we needed as much 
traffic on the road as possible to 
pack it in and consolidate 'it. The 
first summer helped a lot, with 
friends driving in and out. Despite 
this consolidation, whenever it 
rained the surface turned into a hair- 
raising rally course. To get out of 
the property we had to slide around 
in wet clay, gouging out tire tracks 
which turned into gutters in the 
‘middle of the road. Reluctantly, we 
realised that we’d have to surface it. 

As usual it had to be done with 
minimum finances. So on our drives 
and trips around the area, we 
noticed that the Country Road Board 
and the council located blue metal 
dumps handy to their own road- 
making. They, of course, picked it 
up with huge front-end loaders and 
left what to us (as_ inveterate 
scroungers) seemed very handy 
amounts of unwanted blue metal 
tailings, which we raked up and 
shovelled into the back of our utility. 

Sometimes what looked like a 
heap of weeds turned out to be a 
beaut little pile of abandoned blue 
metal. We’ve done our whole road 
with blue metal, which has packed 
into the clay and formed a sort of 
concrete. 

In some parts that seemed to stay 
wet despite all our efforts we 
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Steep Roan 


dumped ute loads of red gravel, 
from gravel pits nearby, on top of 
the blue metal and drove back and 
forth over it to consolidate the new- 
surface. 

Always consolidate whatever 
you're putting down before you 
move on. We've found that if we 
don't do this, it remains moveable 
and is messy to drive on. On two 
very steep parts of the road we 
actually patch-worked natural blue 
stone rocks into the clay, then 
covered with blue metal and gravel. 
This has proved excellent, though 
very time consuming. 

Advice 

Two things: When buying land, 
think about access. It hasn't cost us 
much money, because we've done 
everything manually and scrounged 
materials. But it has taken nearly a 
year to get year-round driving 
access. 

The other thing is to look around 
for materials. They are everywhere. 
We live in a throw-away society and 
though we regret this, we feel it 
would be madness not to take 
advantage of it. 

Finally, we'd like to say that since 
we left Melbourne behind us 15 
months ago, we've never been 
happier. Challenges like our road 
make our lives more fulfilling and 
relevant than ever before — to us at 
least. 


TABLE 
DRAIN 
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bennps 


by Kath Williams 

І find a nightcap of an infusion of 
lemon balm and bergamot is an 
excellent sleep inducer for those 
times `when one is tense, or the 
mind is over-active. Either herb 
alone is reputed to be a good 
relaxant. 

This summer | had the great 
pleasure of seeing my bergamot 
bloom. What wonderful blossoms — 
and they last for weeks! 

l've also found a cold poultice of 
common chickweed, chopped finely 
and moistened, is a great wound 
cleanser. 

A comfrey pep-up: Place in 
blender — 4 small comfrey leaves 
chopped, juice of one orange, two 
tablespoons yoghurt, a little water 
(about 1/3 cup), one egg yolk. Blend 
until smooth. Vary the ingredients to 
Suit your taste. 

A Concise Guide in Colour — 
Herbs (cost about $3.00) is a beauti- 
fully printed book with colour illus- 
trations and botanical and medical 
information. 


Moonbi Farm Herbs (Mrs N. 
Hodge) stocks culinary, medical, 
fragrant herbs and scented pela- 
goniums at Commissioners Creek, 
via Uki, NSW 2484. Send 40c for a 
list, with cultural directions. 


Strawberry Fayre (Cathy Akroyd) 
is a herb outlet at Kapenission P/L, 
a community orchard at 10 Beltana 
Road, Pialligo, ACT, where you can 
also buy apples, oranges, home- 
made jams and some vegetables. 
Not open Sundays. Send 40c stamp 
for leaflet (printed in pink!) of herbs 
and uses to: 5 Mulga Street, 
O'Connor, ACT 2602. 


Illustration by Roberta 


By BARCLAY and ROBERTA HILL 


І felt like a seed when І was carrying the baby inside me: very compact, centred and vibrating 
with anticipation of the new life we were to receive. 
Like a seed І wanted very much to be surrounded by warm familiarity on the Birth Day. This is the 
birth of lo Larkin as seen and recorded the day after by Barclay and І. Dieidra, Barclay's sister, was 


also with us. 


The 12th of January 
by Roberta 


Daybreak. I’m awake early to see the sunrise in a 
clouded sky. І feel at peace. There's pressure low in my 
body and І hurry out to the dunny. It comes again and 
again, till there is nothing left but continuing waves of 
bearing-down sensations. | felt a couple the night 
before and once a few days earlier, and І knew they 
signalled the beginning of birth. | was pleased to feel 
my body preparing and to recognise the gentle hints of 
what is to come. 

І start timing the contractions at 11.00 am. They are 
six minutes apart, 172 minutes duration and light. I’m 
looking for a comfortable place to recline. The sling 
chair isn't right, the bed, which.is in an alcove, is too 
stuffy, ап... | settle on the half-finished verandah: 
cooled by a breeze with a grand view of our gentle valley 
and a sky partially filled with clouds to cool the hot sun. 

We lay out cushions and the mat with a rolled-up 
sleeping bag to softly fill in my contours. I’m reclining 
because it's most comfortable and І also have gravity 
working for me. 

Dieidra goes off in search of flowers and vegetables 
and to spread the good news. Barclay watches, listens 
to the baby's heartbeat with the stethoscope. It's 144 
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beats per minute. That's good. My pulse rate at about 80 
beats per minute was a little slower than the book said it 
might be. Cooder, our kitten, wants to cuddle. І don't 
...and that’s the last time І see him for a while. 

Dieidra returns and since nothing new is 
happening, except increasing frequency and intensity 
of contractions, she and Barclay sit and play their 
dulcimers and sing happy songs. 

At about 3.00 pm І stop timing the contractions. 
They are about two minutes apart and keeping on top of 
them is requiring constant attention. Гт doing some 
deep breathing as inspired by La Maze. | practiced 
breathing exercises during pregnancy infrequently, but 
only now do І truly understand the proper use of itasa 
discipline. | gently rub the sides of my swollen belly as 
La Maze suggests. The breathing and the rubbing are 
good diversions to keep me from succumbing to the 
powerful force that is dominating my body in a way I’ve 
never experienced. 

The thought of going to hospital enters my mind 
and | open my eyes to catch a glimpse of green hills, 
grazing cattle, and a sky of blue and white fluff clouds. I 
know I'm in the best of all places. 

Barclay wants to check contractions for overall 
consistency of strength. They are good strong hard 
ones. My belly is as hard as wood and they are coming 


closer and more intense as the first stage progresses. 
They are becoming uncomfortable and annoying. | keep 
breathing and rubbing. 

| feel a tingling sensation about my face, hands and 
knees. І feel like vomiting, but І don't. This is transition 
from first to second stage. The baby's head in the first 
stage pushes on the cervix causing it to thin and open 
sufficiently for the head to pass through. In transition it 
is passing into the vagina. 

Second stage is the expulsion. The baby's head is 
pushing on the perinium causing it to stretch so that it 
can pass through and be delivered. After transition the 
character of the contractions changes. I’m surprised by 
a bearing-down and hear a gut-born grunt come out of 
me. | try panting, thinking it's too soon to push, but I 
don't have the strength of discipline to pursue it. The 
power is too persistent, too persuasive апа І let it lead. 

The contractions are now very close together. Soon 
there is a ‘‘pop’’ and some blood mixed with amniotic 
fluid leaks out. 

Barclay now takes position ready to catch the babe. 
He sits in front of me with his legs spread and our 
reference book open to the appropriate page. | put my 
feet on his shins so І can better push. Dieidra boils 
dental floss, scissors and syringe. 

І know Гт not open enough for the head to fit 
through without tearing and Barclay confirms it. He tells 
me with his hands how open І am and how open І ought 
to be. But no matter, there's an incredible force pushing 
its way out. It wants to be born and in the next 
contraction a blue-purple head appears in full. It 
whimpers twice, then the sound of Barclay sucking 
mucus out of the nose and mouth with the syringe. 

The next contraction seems to take eons, then it 
does come and | DO push and out comes the rest of the 
tiny being. І see her body born and feel the glory of it. 

It’s 5.49 pm when lo Larkin is born. Barclay lays her 
on my belly and when the cord no longer pulsates he 
ties and cuts it. 

I'm shaken, shaking, limp. Such a small thing she 
is. І feel helplessness as she cries with rage. І stroke 
her and in time we settle into blissful contentedness. 

She's such a stranger to me. Her hair is black and 
wavy, plastered down on her head; her skin is dark red. 
She looks like an Indian baby and as opposite from me 
as possible. 

Thirty minutes later as І stand over a bowl, Barclay 
gives a gentle tug and the placenta is born. It's a blue- 
red jelly-fish, the cord is luminous pale blue with tiny 
beads of red blood stopped in their journey. Incredible 
colours, beautifully rich! He checks to see that it is 
intact; any left inside of me could later cause 
haemorrhaging. 

We feel my uterus to see that it's firm and round as 
it should continue to be. Haemorrhaging can also occur 
if the uterus relaxes. 

A few hours after Larkin was born we drove 25 
bumpy miles to the closest hospital. She and | lay in the 
back of a van. Her perfection was confirmed. | received 
three stitches. 


The 12th of January 
by Barclay 
| had predicted the 12th to be the day of the Birth, 
but had long since forgotten, until Roberta reminded 
me. The morning was cool and fresh. Roberta was 
having mild contractions. She was relaxed and taking 
them well. As the contractions came closer together it 
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became evident that today was the day we had been 
waiting for. We all felt calm and prepared. 

We live in a healthy environment for a home 
delivery: farm life with plenty of exercise, clean air, 
home-grown fruit and vegetables — and lots of 
sunshine! 

From mid-morning until noon, Roberta rested while 
Dieidra and | went about our daily routine. By noon, the 
contractions were six minutes apart so we made a bed 
for Roberta on the verandah. We prepared the 
equipment — a syringe for extracting mucus from the 
baby’s throat and nose, dental floss and scissors to tie 
and cut the umbilical cord. | took regular pulse rates of 
Roberta and baby. Everything was right. 

Dieidra and | played some soft dulcimer music to 
soothe Roberta, who was doing heavy breathing with 
the contractions. At this time we were unable to 
distinguish between the stages of birth, but when the 
contractions were 1% minutes she was really working 
hard. Her face showed across of pain and ecstasy. 

Finally the waters broke. A small amount of 
amniotic fluid, blood.and mucus emerged. Fifteen 
minutes later, more fluid preceded the first glimpse of 
our baby's head. At this time | started to massage the 
perinium (the muscle around the birth canal) because it 
seemed to be very tight. | continued massaging and, 
with about 10 more contractions, the head was born. 

І was really surprised! In my hands — a little purple 
head, eyes blinking as it turned to look up.at me, 
gasping its first breath, emitting a faint cry. | inserted 
the syringe into the baby's nose and mouth but there 
was litte or no mucus. 

With the next contraction the baby was born 
entirely. She shot into my hands lubricated with 
amniotic fluid and a little blood. І was amazed, 
delighted, excited and all kinds of things beyond words. 
It's a little girl! 

І then placed lo Larkin on Roberta's belly. It was 
5.49 pm. Five minutes later the cord stopped pulsating 
so | tied it in two places and cut in between. Larkin was” 
breathing on her own long before. Her head, which was 
very elongated minutes before, was already becoming 
round; the colours of her skin changed from purple to 
bluish-red, then bright red with purple feet — all within a 
few minutes! Incredible colour changes! She was also 
covered with creamy white vernix. 

Thirty minutes later the placenta was born. It was a 
beautiful purple-blue jellyfish-looking mass. We saved 
the umbilical cord. After checking to see that all the 
placenta had come out, we buried it under a paw-paw 
tree. 

Roberta was a bit shaky at first, but she soon found 
her legs and took a warm shower. Afterwards, we 
bundled mother and child up and headed for the nearest 
hospital, 25 miles away for a check to make sure 
everything was okay. The ride proved to be the 
roughest part of the day, but we made easily through it 
too. 

It was a beautiful uncomplicated delivery. We were 
all very thankful and completely ecstatic. 

The next day, Dieidra was still so rapt that when she 
was driving the car across a little creek, she missed the 
bridge and got good and bogged. 


Roberta Again 
Larkin is 13 months old now and we've had some 
trials and adjustments to make. We've all grown in 


wisdom and in skill. With one so wee and innocent we 
will surely learn and discover much more about 
ourselves things we've tucked away out of 
memory's reach. With this child, І feel as though ! am 
once again a child: each new skill and every ounce 
gained is growth for me as well. 

Ours was an uncomplicated delivery. We were 
blessed with a lovely, peaceful environment, including 
clean air, fresh garden foods, hills to hike up and down 
and a dam to swim in, also a good supply of useful 
books to guide and inspire us. My mind and body felt 
very fit for the birth. 

There are so many problems that can arise in 
pregnancy and delivery to make it complex. And there 
are signs to aid in recognising them before they 
become critical. Awareness is the key ingredient to any 
successful undertaking and if the mother and those who 
surround her possess it, there can be no failure. 

Going to hospital because you doubt or sense 
something is wrong internally or in the environment is 
not failure, but wisdom based on awareness. 

Гт not trying to persuade anyone to have a home 
birth, I’ve only wanted to share our wonderful 
experience. Whether or not a woman opts for one or 
not, these are some books that were helpful to us and 
enlightening to those interested in the phenomena. 

The one we used as a guide through the delivery 
was the Birth Book, written by many people living in the 
Santa Cruz mountains of California who joined forces to 
help each other deliver their babies at home. It’s a 
beautiful and useful book, written by mothers, fathers, 
midwives and friends who've been present at births. It 
also includes some history of birth in different 
civilisations and is a good layman's guide of things to 
watch for in delivery. l've not seen it in Australia, so 
here's the address of the publisher: Genesis Press, РО 
Box 11457, Palo Alto, California, 94306, USA. 

Also useful: Thank You, Dr La Maze, by Marjorie 
Karmel, Birth Without Violence, by Frederick le Boyer, 
Birth, by Katherine Millinaire. 
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A GUIDE TO ORGANIC GARDENING IN AUSTRALIA 


Michael J. Roads has written a straight-forward, 
commonsense introduction and growing guide to 
organic gardening, based on his own practical 
experience. 

This book is a first, in that it contains individual 
notes on vegetables, soft fruits, fruit trees, shrubs and 
lawns written for Australian conditions. This is preceded 
by the theory of organic growing, and the ‘how-to’ of 
mulching and compost. 

After trial and error, the author has arrived at a 
natural method of culture based on the soil pH factor, 
with an emphasis on no-dig gardening and valuable 
mulching, which halves the water needed for food 
plants. 

Culture notes are suited particularly to the cooler 
climates of Tasmania and Victoria, but that is no 
drawback. The book is crammed with practical hints. We 
recommend it as an alternative to the Yates and 
Gregorys chemical-pushing garden manuals. 


HANDY HINTS f 

A good ant killer, derris dust mixed with jam and put 
where they gather. Effective also with European Wasp. 

Orange peel is said to repel cats from the garden. 

Rabbits can be stopped from doing damage to trees 
by growing a ring of onion or garlic around the tree. The 
rabbit is repelled by the strong smell and will not enter 
or pass. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 

A fungicide spray. Stir 90g (3 oz) copper sulphate 
into 412 litres (1 gallon) of hot water. 

Leave overnight. 

Next day mix 125g (4 oz) garden lime with 472 litres 
(1 gallon) of cold water. 

Mix both together. 

Use immediately. 

Saturate cotton wool with Methylated spirit and dab 
on to Woolly Aphis. 


A Guide to Organic Gardening in Australia, Michael 
J. Roads, Mary Fisher Bookshop, Brisbane Street, 
Launceston, Tasmania, 1976, 87 pages, Price $3.95. 


This is the first section of The Fruit Garden, a series of articles on fruit trees 
which will continue in each issue of Earth Garden. We start with citrus fruit, olive, 


nuts, carob and some tropical fruit. 


We hope it will, in the words of John Parkinson in his Paradisus (1629), 
contain: “АІ! sorts of trees bearing fruit for mans use to eate, proper and fit for to 
plant an Orchard'in our climate and countrie.’’ 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


KEITH VINCENT SMITH 


Nothing is more familiar to us today than a fresh, 
Sweet orange or an oval yellow lemon, filled with its acid 
juice. Yet these citrus fruits were unknown in western 
Europe until the 14th century and were considered too 
expensive for ordinary people until the 18th century. 

It took perhaps 1000 years for the exotic evergreen 

citrus trees to migrate trom their native home in Asia 
across the world from east to west to the gardens of 
Europe. 
There are no written records of the sour orange or the 
lemon in either Greek or Roman literature. Alexander 
the Great and the botanists who travelled with him in his 
conquests may have tasted them, but there is no proof 
that they did so. There is at least physical evidence that 
citrus fruits were imported into the Roman Empire, 
because they are shown in mosaics at Pompeii before it 
was buried by the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 AD. 

It was the Arabs with their later conquests who 
became the great disseminators of the precious citrus 
trees. Our English names for most of them come from 
Arabic and some originally from Sanskrit. 

The journey of citrus began in southern China and 
the surrounding countries, where oranges and lemons 
still grow wild. The shaddock, citron and lime probably 
originate in the Malay Archipelago. 

Knowledge of citrus fruits was so extensive in 
China that in 1178, Han Yen-chih, prefect of a town in 
Chenkiang wrote in his Chu-Lu (Monograph of Citrus) 
about 27 varieties of sweet, sour and mandarin oranges 
as well as citrons and cumquats. He recommended 
citrus peel as a remedy for food poisoning and cancer of 
the breast. 

Previously oranges were mentioned in 500 AD in 
texts believed to have been compiled by Confucius, 
dating back to writings made between 2400 BC and 800 
BC. The word used for the orange was “ки”, still a 
vernacular Chinese name for oranges. That oranges 
were indigenous to China is supported by the fact that 
Sweet oranges sent from China were regarded as a 
novel gift in India in the 1st century and in Burma in the 
3rd century. 

During the Chan Dynasty (1122 BC to 249 BC) bows 
were made of orange wood. 

Arabic historians say that the sour orange reached 
Baghdad about 922 AD. By 1150, the Arabs and Moors 
had introduced the citron, sour orange, lemon and 
shaddock to North Africa and Spain. The citrus was at 
last in Europe. 

The first western Europeans to savour citrus were 
probably the knights of the various Crusades, starting in 
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Mosaic of an orange at Pompeii, before 79 AD. 


1096, and the pilgrims who followed after them. Richard 
the Lionheart camped in an olive grove at Jaffa in the 
winter of 1191-2 and ate citrus and other fruit there. 

The poet John Lydgate wrote in 1431 of a pageant 
which he arranged for Henry VI in which trees of 
"orengis & lymans & pome-cedre (citrons)" were 
carried ''fulle of frutis."' 

Oranges were mainly used as seasoning for meat and 
fish. 

The sweet orange we eat today was unheard of in 
Europe until the 15th century. It is thought to have been 
introduced by Genoese or Portugese explorers — some 
say by Vasco da Gama in 1497 from stock obtained at 
Mombasa in Africa. 

The citron is one variety of citrus which was known 
to the ancient civilisations. It is mentioned by the Greek 
writer Theophrastus in 300 BC and by the Greek herbal 
doctor to the Roman army, Dioscorides of Anazarba, in 
60 AD. Citron seeds unearthed at Nippur, near Babylon 
have been dated to 4000 BC. Known as the Median or 


Persian apple (sometimes as Adam's Apple), the citron 
was valued for its peel, which was candied. It was 
among the fruits offered by the Jews during the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

In India, the fleshless, cactus-like citron became 
known as Buddha's hand, because of its resemblance 
to a stretched out hand and fingers. Citrus completed 
its world travels when trees were taken to the New 
World; to Haiti by Columbus in 1493 and to Peru by 
Pizzaro in 1526. Jesuit missionaries brought citrus to 
Florida.in 1565 and to California in the 18th century. 

Antoine Pigafetta, a Spaniard who sailed with 
Magellan saw lemons and sour oranges growing in the 
Moluccas, north of Timor, in 1522. 

The first orange tree in Australia arrived with the 
settlers at Sydney Cove in 1788 and was probably 
planted by Captain John Hunter, later to become 
Governor of the Colony of New South Wales. It came 
from Rio de Janiero in Brazil, and was probably of 
Portugese origin. 

By 1792 the first Governor, Captain Arthur Phillip, 
had successfully established grape vines, two fig trees 
and one orange at Rose Hill (now Parramatta) where the 
soil was considered to be more fertile than at Sydney. “І 
do not know any fruit that has been tried, that does not 
thrive as well here as it does in any part of the world,” 
wrote Phillip to the naturalist Joseph Banks in 1791. 

In the same year, Marine Captain Watkin Tench 
commented on the flourishing melons, cucumbers, 
pumpkins and grapes he saw on a visit to Rose Hill. He 
added: ‘‘Oranges, lemons and figs (of which last | have 
eaten very good ones) will, | dare believe, in a few years 
become plentiful.” 

By 1820 oranges and lemons were growing well 
alongside grape vines at Elizabeth and John 
Macarthur’s Elizabeth: Farm. Philip Gidley Кіпа, 
Governor from that year, brought with him stocks of 
lemon, oranges, bananas, sugar cane and guavas, all of 
which he had already established at Norfolk Island. 

The Government of the Colony provided early 
settlers with fruit trees, which did well wherever there 
was sufficient water for their growth. Early orchards 
were at Camden, Galston and Glenorie and later in the 
towns of the inland west. 


CULTIVATION 


Citrus are long-lived, broad-leaved evergreens, 
with glossy green foliage and bright fruit. They include 
cumquat (or kumquat), citron, grapefruit, lemon, lime, 
mandarin (or fangerine), orange, pomello and 
shaddock. 

Flowers are usually whitish, with five petals, and 
are aromatic. Most varieties were spiny, but have lost 
their thorns in cultivation, except for some types of 
lemon and lime. 

They require fairly similar conditions — a warm 
climate with a good rainfall and water run-off. They will 
not easily tolerate frost. Plant in direct sunlight, in a 
spot not shaded from winter sun. Most citrus trees need 
a rainfall of from 35 to 40 inches a year, but respond well 
to spray or trickle irrigation. 

In practice, citrus will grow over a wide variety of 
climate and soil types. As most Australian soils are 
acid, particularly in bushland or leached-out coastal 
farmland, ground limestone or dolomite should be 
added to make the soil more alkaline. 

Citrus fruits prefer a range of pH 5.5 to pH 8.0. 
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Neutral point on the pH scale is 7.0. You may be able to 
buy a soil testing kit from a local nursery or 
horticulturist. In commercial citrus orchards one or two 
tons per acre of lime or dolomite is usually enough to 
raise the soil pH level to 6.0. 

Above that point, deficiency symptoms occur in 
trace elements, such as copper, manganese and zinc. 
Be careful, however, not to add too much manganese, 
as it becomes toxic when available in more than trace 
amounts. 

Citrus trees begin to bear their first fruit at four-to- 
Six years of age, in quantity at six-to-seven years, 
maturing between 17 and 20 years. 

In an orchard or citrus grove, trees should be 
allowed plenty of room, say 25ft each way. In the home 
garden or a small orchard, spacing may be as close as 
15ft. As citrus are self-polfinating, only one tree is 
needed to produce fruit. Dwarf varieties are available. 

Well-rotted cow manure is the traditgonal citrus 
fertiliser, being applied at up to eight tons per acre. 
Poultry manure is used at two or three tons to the acre. 
Chemical fertilisers should be avoided — they may even 
kill young trees. 

Mulch is most valuable. Leave about eight inches all 
around the tree trunk, then apply mulch outwards to just 
past the dripline. Nutrients like blood and bone or wood 
ash may be fed by sprinkling in the mulch every three 
months. 

Prune citrus trees sparingly when young. Cutting 
back will retard their growth, increasing the time they 
will take to mature. Leave the tops unpruned for a few 
years, then prune to shape the tree, removing suckers, 
crossing limbs etc. Seal off pruning wounds over one 
inch in diameter with grafting wax. From then on thin 
yearly. 


Oranges, lemons and limes etc are technically not 
fruit, but berries of citrus trees. 

On humid coastal areas, citrus are liable to attack 
from a wide range of pests and diseases. These include 
scales, such as white wax scale, red, black and brown 
Scale, rust, gall wasp, citrus scab, black spot and black 
aphid. 

In drier inland areas the main troubles are red 
scale, citrus bug and brown and black aphid. 

All these discouragements have existed since 
citrus fruits were cultivated. There seems to be no 
lessening of them since the introduction of the arsenal 
of chemicals recommended by State Agricultural 
Departments. 

In organic practice, it has often been found that 
simply dropping the more dangerous sprays is 
beneficial as it encourages a return to the natural cycle 
of checks and balances of the insect world. Trees 
should be watered regularly and mulched to keep them 
healthy. 

Dormant oil sprays are the best deterrent of red 
mite and aphids, as they were in 1922 when the 
advertisement shown appeared in Searles's Key to 
Australian Gardening. 

The Australian ladybird is a great predator of 
aphids. It was the saviour of the California and Florida 
citrus groves which were almost wiped out early this 
century by cushiony cotton scale. 

Ants carry aphids and mealybugs and should be 
eliminated if possible or at least deterred by scattering 
bonemeal. 

The chalcid wasp is a predator which helps to 


control yellow scale. Lime-sulphur dust has been used 
successfully against citrus rust and red scale on leaves, 
twigs and fruit. 

A top-dressing of clarifer mud has been used as 
fertiliser, spread at five tons to the acre. Growers living 
near sugar cane factories might like to try this by- 
product of sugar milling and let us know how they go. 


Liquid seaweed, which may be added to irrigation 
water in orchards, acts as a barrier against red mite as 
well as adding trace elements to the soil. Resistance to 
mites is due to the fact that the treated leaves are 
nutritionally unsuited for the reproductive fertility of the 
pests, so control is cumulative. 

Use any of the commercial seaweed solutions, 
S.M.3, Maxicrop or Marinure, diluted (1:100) with water 
as a soil spray around trees and between rows. 
Hutchase, distributors of S.M.3, suggest an application 
of six litres per hectare (half gallon per acre) in 
established orchards as soon as possible after 
harvesting. The same treatment is made a fortnight 
before bud-burst. 

Some citrus growers make subsequent foliar 
sprays of 172 litres per hectare. Leaves absorb the 
nutrients. 

Yield per tree varies with the type, also with the 
type and depth of soil. A yield of two bushels of oranges 
per tree is good on shallow soils, though four bushels is 
possible with care and management. 

The best soil for citrus is sandy loam, three feet or 
more deep. The only type of soil to be avoided is heavy 
loam or clay. 


1. Male Insect. 


2. Scales on leaves 
(after Comstock.) 


Red Scale 3 84. Female Insect. 


_ , Competent authorities estimate that one aphis may be the Mother of 5,904,900,000 
individuals during the month or six weeks of her existence. 
е one sure way to overcome such increaaes ія to spray regularly with the 

proved spray, Gargoyle Spraying Oil. 

Gargoyle Spraying Oil is a sure destroyer of Aphis. Red Spider, Wax Scale and 
other sucking insects. — й 

Gargoyle Spraying Oil is mainly composed of a mineral oil which has been tested 
for its insecticidal properties, and for its invigorating action upon plant life. It ів 
carefully prepared, manufactured in Australia from formulae which have been devised 
solely from the results of Australasian experiences. It will mix easily with water, and 
is, therefore, one of the simplest sprays to use. 


Our wide experience is GARCOVI 


Ігесіу at your disposal at 
hg 
е^. сі 
NT 
IU 


ell times. 
Write us for free book- 
Spraying Oil 
Vacuum Oil Company Pty. Ltd. 


If your local supplier 
has no stock of Gargoyle 
Spraying Oil, write direct 
to us. 
ler, “The Care of Your Look for t 
Orchard" an authoritative Gargoyle. Reine? 
work on insect pests and 
their control. 
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For a commercial citrus orchard 10 or preferably 15 
acres is needed. Trees are spaced 24 feet apart, giving 
74 trees to the acre. 

In the home garden, space trees much more closely 
and use citrus as ornamentals. 


P 


LEMON (Citrus limonia). Evergreen. 
Old form: Limon, Limond. 

Lemons have the typical glossy, green leaves of 
citrus and fragrant flowers, more pink or reddish than 
orange blossoms. The pale yellow fruit has oil sacs in 
the rind, which is used in perfume. 

Every garden should have a lemon tree, for its fruit 
and for its green beauty, which persists all through 
winter. In Australia most fruit is borne during winter, 
though lemons blossom and fruit almost continually. 

Lemons originate in southern China or northern 
India. The name comes from Sanskrit through the 
Arabic /laymun. Two bottles of lemon juice were 
presented to the Chinese Emperor K'ai Pao in 971 AD as 
a gift from the south. 

The Crusaders brought back lemons from the Holy 
Land and the Arabs took them to southern Europe in the 
11th and 12th centuries. They were reported to be 
growing in tubs in England in 1577, at the Oxford Physick 
Garden in 1648 and at the Cape of Good Hope in 1685. 
They were planted in Florida in the 17th century. 

Lemons flourish all around the Mediterranean. In 
the south of France a lemon festival is held each year at 
Menton, where the local people will tell you that they 
were brought there by Eve from the Garden of Eden. 
The famous lemon groves of southern Italy and Sicily 
were the world's chief producers of lemons until the 
19th century. 

Both lemon and lime juice was used with success in 
treating scurvy suffered by sailors on long voyages. 
Nathaniel Hulme, a British Royal Navy surgeon, wrote 
an essay on scurvy in 1768 with notes on the benefit of 
lime juice (then meaning lemon juice). Lime juice 
proper was introduced in the Royal Navy only in the 19th 


century, when it was given to sailors with their rum 
ration after 10 days at sea. 

Joseph Banks treated himself for swollen gums and 
inflammation of the throat during the voyage of the 
Endeavour to Australia in 1769 with lemon juice provided 
by Dr Hulme. ''| took near 6 ounces a day of it," wrote 
Banks in his journal. ‘‘The effect of this was surprising, 
in less than a week my gums became as firm as 
ever..." 


Budding is the best way to propagate lemons. 
Seeds take eight to 10 years to grow into mature trees 
and are usually grafted on to orange stock. Trees 
should be mulched each year, with a top-dressing of 
well-rotted cow manure. 

They should be pruned sparingly, in spring, to thin 
out the high tops and to remove broken or crossed 
branches. 

Lemon juice is a homely remedy for headaches, 
asthma, coughs, colds and sore throats. The best way 
to take it is as a hot drink, the juice of one lemon being 
diluted with boiling water (or with brandy or whisky) and 
a spoon of honey; or add lemon juice and honey to tea 
or herb tea. During fasting, a few sips of lemon juice are 
refreshing. 

Externally, lemon juice is*used as a facial astringent 
and to relieve sunburn, sores and corns. The rind was 
once steeped in vinegar to rub on warts. 

A little-known use is as a calico bleach, for 
removing stains and for whitening scrubbed wooden 
furniture (this really works on light woods like pine). It 
makes a good hair rinse too. 

Lemonade was introduced to Paris in 1630, when 
the price of sugar from the West Indies slumped. 

To candy lemon peel: Boil peel in sugar syrup and 
leave pan uncovered until sugar is crystallised. 


Lemon gargle: For sore throat, gargle with lemon ° 


juice, sage tea and honey. 

Lemon peel whitens fingernails and the juice 
sóftens the hands. Dried peel is added to sachets and 
pot-pourri. 


PICKLED LIMON 

Take slices of the thick rind limon, boil and shift 
them in several waters, till they are pretty tender. Then 
drain and wipe them dry with a clean cloth; and make a 
pickle with a little white-wine vinegar, one part to two of 
fair water, and a little sugar, carefully scum'd. When all 
is cold, pour it on the peel'd rind, and cover it all close in 
a convenient glass jarr. Some make a syrup of vinegar, 
white-wine, and sugar, not too thick, and pour it on hot. 

JOHN EVELYN, Acetaria, 1699. 


VARIETIES 

Eureka: The ofiginal Eureka came from a seed 
planted in Los Angeles in 1858 from a box of lemons 
from Sicily. It bears early (often in the third year) has a 
thin, sweet rind. It yields for most of the year, with 
summer and autumn intermediate crops, does well in 
cooler areas and is a good keeper. 

Lisbon: From Portugal, this thorny tree does well in 
hot areas and is a prolific winter bearer. Fruit is rather 
oblong, with thin, sweet rind and acidic juice. A fair 
keeper. Eureka and Lisbon have been crossed many 
times and the progeny seems to carry the best traits of 
the parents. 

Meyer: The Meyer is named for Mr F. N. Meyer, who 
brought it back from China to California. It does well in 
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cooler climates and can withstand frosts of -10 deg F to 
-15 deg F. It may be grown in Tasmania and southern 
Victoria in a sheltered spot, such as under the house 
eaves. It is a round, symetrical shrub, growing to 10ft. 
Fruit are golden yellow, juicy and thin-skinned, but do 
not keep well. 

Bush lemons: Australia's wild lemons were spread 
from seeds. Their fruit is thick, rough and wrinkled, but 
the juice is plentiful and good for drinks and cooking. 


STORING LEMONS 

Lemons may be stored for several months. Pick 
only deep green fruit, fully grown, and just starting to 
turn yellow. Discard scratched, injured or flawed fruit. 
Clip carefully, leaving a small piece of stem attached. 

Store the lemons in paper-lined boxes in a cool, 
dark place which is well-ventilated. They may also be 
kept in dry sand. Inspect regularly and remove any 
decaying fruit. 

Lemons which are yellow may be kept for a few 
weeks in the meat or vegetable crisper of the 
refrigerator. Remove from tree with stem attached. 


Oranges 


ORANGE (Citrus species). 

Old form: Orenge. 

SWEET ORANGE (C sinensis). 
SEVILLE (C aurantium). Sour orange. 
Evergreen. Reaches 20ft-30ft. 


Woodcut of navel orange, from Hesperides, by lo. 
Baptistae Ferrarri, Rome, 1646. 


In the full of spring on the banks of a river 
Two big gardens planted with thousands of orange 
trees. 
Their thick leaves are putting the clouds to shame, 
Over the wealth of their fallen blossoms one walks 
without touching the snow. 

TU-FU, A Garden of Orange Trees, 750 AD 


Orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 
ANDREW MARVELL (1621-78) Bermuda 


The Orenge tree groweth up to the height of a small 
tree, having many thornie boughes or branches, like 
those of the Citron tree: the leaves are also like those of 
the Bay tree, and they are of sweet smell: the floures 
. are white, of a most pleasant sweet smell also: the fruit 
is round like a ball ... the taste is soure, sometimes 
sweet, and often of a taste between both: the seeds are 
like those of the Limon. 

JOHN GERARD, The Herball, 1597. 


If therefore any be desirous to keepe this tree, he 
must so provide for it, that it be preserved from any 
cold, either in the winter or spring, and exposed to the 
comfort of the sunne in the summer and for that 
purpose some keepe them in great square boxes, and 
lift them to and fro by iron hooks on the sides, or cause 
them to be rowled by trundels, or small wheels under 
them, to place them in an house, or close gallerie for 
the winter time: others plant them against a bricke wall 
in the ground and defend them by a shed of boardes, 
covered over with seare-cloth in the winter, and by the 
warmth of a stove, or other such thing, give them some 
comfort in the coldest times: but no tent or meane 
provision will preserve them. 

The Use of Orenges 

Orenges are used as sawce for many sorts. of 
meates, in respect of their sweete sowernesse, giving a 
rellish of delight, whereinsoever they are used. 

The inner pulpe or iuice doth serve in agues and hot 
diseases, and in summer to coole the heate of deicted 
stomackes, or fainting spirits. 

The dryed rinde, by reason of the sweete and strong 
sent, serveth to bee put among other things to make 
sweet poulters. 

The outer rindes, when they are clensed from all 
the inner pulpe and skins, are preserved in Sugar, after 
the bittenesse by often steepings hath been taken 
away, & do serve either as Succots, and banqueting 
stuffes, or as ornaments to set out dishes for the table, 
or to give a rellish unto meats, whether baked or 
boyled... 

The water of Orange flowers is oftentimes used as a 
great perfume for gloves, to washe them, or in stead of 
Rose-water to mixe with other things. 

The kernels or seede beeing cast into the ground in 
the spring time, will quickly grow up, (but will not abide 
the winter with us, to bee kept for growing trees) and 
when they are of finger length high, being pluckt up and 
put among sallats, will give them a marvellous fine 
aromaticke or spicy taste, very acceptable. 

JOHN PARKINSON, Paradisi in Sole 
Paridisus Terrestris, 1629 
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Orange, from Gerard's Herbal, 1633 edition. 


Oranges blossom at three years, mature at 20 
years and live up to 50 years or more productively. 

They often survive to a great age, as attested by the 
trees imported from France by Sir Francis Carew and 
planted at his orangery at Beddington, Surrey, in 1562. 
These were grown in the open ground, covered in 
winter by wooden boards and warmed by stoves. They 
were finally killed by frost in the severe winter of 1739- 
40. 

The orange has glossy, dark green leaves with 
flowers of five petals, white and scented. It likes a dry 
Soil, but adapts, with feeling, to any garden. It can stand 
temperatures below 20 deg F. 

Orange blossoms are a traditional bridal bouquet 
and a symbol of fruitfulness. 

The name is derived from the Sanskrit, naranga, 
through Arabic naranj, Provencal auranga to French and 
English orange. 

The sour or bitter Seville orange is used in oil and 
perfumes. The flowers yield a distilled oil called Мегоіі, 
which is an ingredient of the French Eau de Cologne. 
Orange flower water is a sweet washing water. 

An infusion of dried orange flowers is a soothing 
and stimulating tea, taken for nerves. The Chinese used 
to add orange blossoms to tea, especially Orange 
Pekoe. 


There is more vitamin C in an orange picked freshly 
from the tree than in stored oranges, because of 
enzyme action. 

When mature, orange trees will yield up to 400165 of 
fruit per tree. 


FRANCATELLI'S MARMALADE 

Split the Seville oranges in quarters; use a sharp 
knife to cut out the fruity pulp from each quarter, 
without any of the white pith left on it; and, as this is 
effected, pick out all the pips, and put the fruity portion 
in a basin, and the quarters of the peel into a large pan 
containing water. 

When this is completed, boil the quarters of peel in 
water until they are soft to the touch; they must be then 
drained and put to soak in cold water for 12 hours; they 
are then to be again drained on sieves (or any basket 
work) for two hours at least, to rid them of all 
unnecessary moisture; after which, they must be cut up 
in thin shreds by means of a sharp knife. 

Next; weigh the shreds and also the pulp, placed in 
гезегуе іп a basin. For every pound of the total weight, 
allow/threequarters of a pound of white crystalline 
sugár; then boil the sugar to the pearling degree (when 
pearl-like bubbles have formed on the surface), then 
add the fruity part, sliced very thin, and the shred peel; 
boil for 20 minutes more, stirring the whole time. 

CHARLES FRANCATELLI (Chef to Queen Victoria), 
Cook's Guide, 1845. 


VARIETIES 

Late Valencia ripens in hot weather, from late 
spring through to summer. It has a wide climatic 
tolerance and produces golden fruit with few seeds. 

Washington Navel is a winter-bearing orange, 
fruiting from May to September in Australia. Fruit is 
large, seedless and sweet. 

It'S a good idea to plant a tree of each variety in the 
home garden, or several of each in an orange grove. 

Wild oranges are sour and small. Тһе various 
cultivated sports and hybrids now used are superior in 
flavour and growth. 
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more citrus 


CUMQUAT (Fortunella species). 

This is an ideal small tree for a tub plant, to 
decorate verandah, steps or patio, or as an ornament on 
each side of the front door. Fruit is yellow, turning to 
deep orange and is made into conserve or marmalade. 
Don't peel fruit. 


GRAPEFRUIT (C paradisi) 

Grapefruit seem to be a descendant of the 
shaddock or pomello, originating in the West Indies. 
Fruit hangs from the trees in clusters, giving rise to the 
English name. 

They should be grown in similar situations to 
oranges and treated in the same way, though they are 
less affected by heat. Trees are shallow-rooted and 
self-pollinating, bearing their fruit in winter. 

Marsh Seedless has a large, round, thin-skinned 
seedless fruit, which deteriorates in quality in cool 
areas. It is ideal for sub-tropical areas and suited to 
Sydney northwards. 

Wheeney originated at Wheeney Creek, Kurrajong, 
west of Sydney, NSW. Crops biennially, with large, thin- 
skinned fruit, seedy, but juicy, with a lemony taste. 
Suited to inland and cooler areas. 


LIME (C aurantifolia). 

Limes should be grown more in Australia, 
especially in semi-tropical areas. Juice is delicious in 
cool drinks. The trees are prickly, but grow only to 
about eight feet in height. Fruit is green-yellow, half the 
size of a lemon and almost seedless. 

Finger-lime (Microcitrus australasica) is a native 
citrus, growing wild in Australian rainforests, which is 
edible and used in making marmalade. 


MANDARIN (C Nobilis). Tangerine. 

Mandarins, also called tangerines (and including 
the Satsumas) were not introduced into England until 
1805. The skin is loose and easily peeled. Juice is 
sweet, but the fruit is full of pips. 

They: are more difficult to grow than oranges, but 
adapt if they are well protected from frost during their 
maturing years. 

Emperor has large fruit, loose skin. Too much 
nitrogen fertiliser will cause mandarin brown spot and 
mandarin scald. 

Thorny is small and sweet, with thin skin. 


Picking: To pick citrus fruit, clip off the stem level 
with the button, leaving the button intact. Carefully 
place fruit in boxes and containers. 


SOURCES 

Hesperides, A History of the Culture and use of 
Citrus Fruits, S. Tolokowsky, John Bale, London, 1938, 
371 pages, 113 plates. 

Citrus Culture, E. C. Levitt, NSW Department of 
Agriculture, Sydney, 1962 (3rd edition), 72 pages. 

Better Fruit Growing ‘or Australian Gardeners, 
Duncan Brown, Landsdowne, 1971 (first published 1963), 
203 pages. 

The Compost Fruit Grower, W. E. Shewell-Cooper, 
Pellam Books, London, 1975, 263 pages. 
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Oranges and Lemmons 
Ring the bells at St Clemens. 


NURSERY RHYME, first іп Tommy 


printed 
Thumb’s Pretty Song Book, Vol Il, 1744. 


Lemons or their juice are almost always served with 
seafood or fish, whether grilled or fried. Poultry 
benefits from lemon — it whitens the flesh and adds 
flavour. 

The Greeks dress all their green vegetables 
with olive oil and lemon juice. Lemon appears with 
chicken in many countries. 

OIL AND LEMON DRESSING 
(for salads and cooked greens) 
Mix well: 
Vo cupoliveoil 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
chopped parsley, salt and freshly-ground black 
pepper 

This dressing can be rubbed on fish before 

grilling. 
AVGOLEMONO SOUPA 
(Greek egg & lemon soup) 
4-5 cups chicken stock or fish stock 
1⁄4 cup short grain rice 
2eggs 
juice 1 lemon 
salt, pepper to taste 

Bring stock to boil, add rice. Stir well, then 
simmer until rice is tender (about 20 minutes). 
Beat eggs in a bowl. Add lemon juice slowly. Mix 
well. Add about one cup of boiling soup gradually 
to the egg mixture, stirring all the time. Remove 
soup from heat and add egg mixture. Stir well until 
the egg is distributed through the soup. Adjust 
seasoning and serve. This soup should be served 
immediately and not heated again once eggs have 
been added. (Serves four). 

Oranges and olives are excellent 
accompaniments to duck. Sour Seville oranges 
are best used for this famous dish. 


Oranges 


HERE'S oranges nice! 


At a very small price, 


І sell them all two for a penny. 


Ripe, juicy, and sweet, 


Just fit for to eat, 
So customers buy a good many. 
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DUCK AL'ORANGE 

Roast duck in the usual manner, which may 
include onion or apple stuffing. When tender 
remove from the baking dish and make this 
sauce— 
Sauce 

Skim off fat from pan juices. Add juice of two 
oranges and one lemon. If there's not much liquid, 
add some duck or chicken stock. Add a little 
brandy if desired. Make some caramel in another 
pot by mixing two tablespoons of sugar with two 
tablespoons of water and gently heating until it 
turns into caramel. Add this to the sauce and 
simmer gently, until the sauce has a nice texture. 
Pour over the duck. Decorate with blanched or 
gently boiled strips of orange rind, or with fresh 
orange slices. 


* * * 


Oranges are also delightful when used in 
salads to be beaten with main courses, especially 
with chicken or fish. 

OLIVE & ORANGE SALAD 

Olives, oranges and fresh herbs make a 
pleasing combination. Peel 6 ripe oranges; 
remove the pith and slice crossways. Finely chop 
a dozen pitted black olives. Make a salad dressing 
with olive oil, vinegar and seasoning to taste. 
Finely chop fresh mint, parsley and either dill or 
basil. Mix well. 

ORANGE SALAD 
6 peeled oranges 
6 chopped dates 
9 slivered blanched almonds 
small amount of lemon juice with a little sugar or 
honey 
powdered cinnamon (optional) 

Remove all pith from the oranges and slice 
crossways. Put in a bowl with dates and almonds. 
Pour over sweetened lemon juice. Mix and chill. 
Just before serving, sprinkle sparingly with 
cinnamon. 


gift of the gods 


OLIVE (Olea europaea). 
Old form: Olyve. 
Evergreen — 20-40 ft tall. 


When the olives are ripe they should be gathered as 
Soon as possible, and allowed to remain on the ground 
or the floor as short a time as possible ... The more 
quickly you work them up the better the results will be, 
and you will get more and better oil from a given 
quantity. 

MARCUS PORCIUS CATO (234 BC-149 BC) 
On Agriculture 


With regard to the olive harvest: the olives which 
can be reached from the ground by ladders should be 
picked rather than shaken down, because the fruit 
which has been bruised dries out and does not yield so 
much oil . . . Those which cannot be reached with the 
hand should be beaten down; but a reed should be used 
rather than a pole, as the heavier blow renders 
necessary the work of the tree-doctor. The one who is 
beating should not strike the olive directly . . . 

MARCUS TERENTIUS VARRO, On Agriculture, 36 BC 


There are two liquids especially agreeable to the 
human body, wine inside and oil outside. 
PLINY, Natural History, 77 AD 


When you beat your olive trees, you shall not go 
over the boughs again; it shall be for the sojourner, the 
fatherless, and the widow. 

DEUTERONOMY, 24:20 
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Gleanings will be left on it, as when an olive tree is 
beaten — two or three berries in the top of the highest 
bough, four or five on the branches of a fruit tree, says 
the Lord God of Israel. 

ISAIAH 17:6 


The Lord once called уои “А green olive tree, fair 
with goodly fruit"; but with the roar of a great tempest 
he will set fire to it, and its branches will be consumed. 

JEREMIAH 11:16 


The trees once went forth to anoint a king over 
them; and they said to the olive tree: ''Reign over us.” 
But the olive tree said to them: ''Shall | leave my 
fatness, by which gods and men are honoured, and go 
to sway over the trees?” 

JUDGES 9:8 


The ancient Greeks said that Poseidon once thrust 
his trident into the acropolis at Athens to claim 
possession of Attika. A well of sea-water immediately 
gushed out. The goddess Athene, disputing his 
claim, planted the first olive tree beside the well. 

A court of the gods on Mt Olympus ruled that 
Athene had first claim on the land because she had 
given it the better gift. 

There is little doubt that this story reflects the 
attitude of early man to the olive tree and its fruit. It was 
indeed a gift from the gods. Olives were vital in daily 
life. They provided oil for lamps, for cooking, for 
washing the body and for medicine. 

Native to what is now Israel, Syria and southern 
Turkey, olives were among the first plants cultivated by 
man in the fertile crescent where our civilisation first 
began. We know that it has been a staple food, along 
with the date, fig and grape, since at least 4000 BC. 

Egyptian bas-reliefs show how oil was extracted by 
pressing olives in sacks and washing them with water. 
The technique used in Minoan Crete as early as 2500 BC 
remains the same there today. Olives are drenched in 
hot water before pressing, then poured into vats. The oil 
rises to the top and the water is drawn off through a 
Spout at the bottom. 

In the Palace of Minos at Knossos (where there was 
a sacred olive grove) and at Nestor's Palace at Pylos on 
the Greek mainland, you may still see the huge jars 
called pithoi which stored this precious oil. 

The olive is valued highly in Greece, where it 
thrives in poor soil, just as it has for thousands of years. 
The name of the Greek island, Samos, means literally 
“ріапіеа with olives’’. In Greece and in all the countries 
of southern Europe you will see gnarled old olive trees, 
sometimes painted white to prevent sunburn. 

Olives reached Italy, via Greece, in the 6th century 
BC. They were taken to Marseilles by Greek settlers in 
680 BC. 

Cato (Marcus Porcius Cato), the Roman soldier, 
censor and farmer who died in 149 BC, fed his labourers 
on a ration of bread, wine, olives and salt. Until recently 
these foods were the diet of farm workers in Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and southern France. 

The olive is a symbol of peace and of victory. At the 


Olympic Games, the victors were crowned with wreaths 
of wild olive. The dove Noah sent out from the Ark 
returned with a freshly-plucked olive leaf, showing that 
the flood waters had receded. 

The olive was the tree of the patriarchs. It remains 
the patriarch of trees. They are mentioned many times in 
the Bible, often with an injunction that some fruit be left 
after harvesting for the wayfarer. 

The trees still at Gethsemane in Jerusalem were 
taxed by the Arabs when they occupied the city in the 
7th century. Gath-Semen means “оі! press". 

Aromatic olive wood was carved into walking sticks 
and musical instruments. Boxes of inlaid ‘‘Nice wood" 
are on display at the Museum of the Olive Tree at 
Caques in the south of France. 

CULTIVATION 

Olives thrive in a hot, dry climate, with a long 
summer, low humidity and a certain amount of winter 
cold. Minimum winter temperature is —12 deg C. They 
survive summer drought and respond well to irrigation. 

Because their roots do not penetrate deeply, olives 
are at home on rocky hillsides and in deep soils, though 
not in sandy soil. They do well in parts of South 
Australia and Western Australia and are worth trying 
elsewhere. 

Their silvery-grey, leathery leaves shed every three 
years. Flowers, male and female, are creamy white, 
forming mostly on ‘‘year-old’’ wood. The wood is hard, 
yellowy and fragrant. 

Olives will fruit sparingly in the fifth or sixth year 
and begin to produce fruit regularly between the 12th 
and 20th years. They are most productive up to 50 years 
of age; some still yield when gnarled and twisted at 300 
years and they may survive 1500 years. Yield is erratic, 
sometimes crops form only every other year. 

It is a truism that ‘‘the soil which suits the olive suits 
the vine’’ and grapes make a good companion plant for 
olives, especially when the trees are young. ` 

In the past olives have been eaten ripe. Mostly, they 
are cured to remove the bitter glucoside or tannin 
content of the fruit. For oil crops, olives are left on the 
tree until midwinter. For pickling, olives are gathered 
carefully by hand in the green, ripe stage to avoid 
bruising. 

Usually fruit is harvested by shaking the tree limbs 
or tapping them with a stick. They fall on to hessian, 
cloth or plastic stretched on the ground under the trees. 

Olives should yield 10 per cent of their weight in oil. 
A teaspoon of olive oil contains 125 calories. 

In groves, trees are usually spaced 35-40 ft apart, 
averaging 50 trees to the acre. Plant trees well away 
from the house, or use them as a wind shelter for fruit 
trees. 

Olives need regular watering in the early years. 

Propagation is usually from cuttings — olives don't 
come true from seeds. An 18-inch truncheon, or piece 
of hardwood, cut halfway through at two inch intervals, 
will sprout if kept watered. Plant about four inches deep 
in the soil. 

Pruning: Light pruning in the first three years of 
growth is mainly for shaping the tree. Three or four 
strong branches are chosen, well spaced around the 
trunk for sunlight. Remove all other branches and 
suckers. Later pruning is for crossed branches and 
suckers which grow on cut-back limbs. A certain 
amount of wood cut out each year stimulates the growth 
of new wood for the following year's fruit. 
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Olive oil is used in cooking, in salad oils, for making 
herb oils. It makes raw vegetables more digestible, but 
solidifies when refrigerated. 

The oil is good externally for softening the hands, 
for stings, burns, bruises, bites and sore joints. Rub on 
or massage. Internally, olive oil is a laxative. 

A hair tonic is made with rosemary oil, alcohol and 
olive oil which is said to be good against dandruff. 


GREEK-STYLE PICKLED OLIVES 

Smear ripe black or green olives with coarse rock 
salt and place them in a wicker basket, or in a wooden 
box with holes at the bottom to allow brine formed 
during pickling to run out. Cover the olives with a half- 
inch layer of rock salt. Another method is to place 
alternate layers of rock salt and olives in the box or 
basket. 

Allow to stand in a cool place for 24 hours. After 
that, thoroughly mix the salt and olives by hand once a 
week until they take on the characteristic ''wrinkled"' 
look. This takes a month or six weeks, after which most 
of the bitter tannin in the fruit will have been absorbed 
by the salt. 

The cured olives are packed in ceramic or glass 
jars, or small wooden barrels, mixed with more rock 
salt. For eating, they are rinsed, then rolled or coated 
thinly with olive oil. Sprigs of rue, the olive herb, or 
oregano (rigani) are often added. 

е See Earth Garden 9 for English-style lye-pickled 
olives, by Michael Boddy. 


nuts for you 


My own opinion is, and | am far from being a 
vegetarian, that a man may develop as much strength of 
body from a vegetable diet, so long as he eats a fair 
share of nuts, beans, peas and such like protein 
producing foods. 

HERBERT J. RUMSEY, Australian Nuts, 1927 


. . . Don't plant it and in ten years’ time you won't 
have a bloody walnut tree. Serves you bloody right. 
Then you'll wish that ten years ago you'd bloody well 
put the thing in. 

NEIL DOUGLAS, Earth Garden 2, 1972 


Almond — Amygdalus communis. 


BY ROBERT HEIM 

It has been said: ''to plant a nut tree is to plant for 
posterity.’’ Unlike the day-to-day life of the garden, nut 
orchards may survive for several generations, each year 
producing its fruit while offering the surrounding area a 
place of beauty and tranquility. 

Long before man learned the art of soil preparing 
and gardening, forests were harvested for fruit and 
nuts. The first domesticated fowls, cattle and pigs were 
driven into the forests to forage for a variety of 
chestnuts, walnuts, pine cones, beech nuts and carobs. 

Man also learned to gather the tree crops. The nut 
meats were naturally preserved in their shells for use 
throughout the winter. The edible protein was in many 
instances higher than that of wild grasses, wheat, 
barley, oats, which were also gathered in good 
seasons. 

As the science of agriculture progressed, man 
moved away from nut crops as a regular portion of his 
diet. But, even today, in isolated areas of the 
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Walnut — Juglans regia. 


Mediterranean, South America, New Guinea, Asia and 
Africa, men harvest tree crops by animal foraging and 
gathering. 

In the “мезіегп”” world, we are once again learning 
the value of tree crops. Whether your lifestyle is tied to 
a suburban block or several bush acres, you can benefit 
from planting nut trees. 

Your local nursery should be able to obtain one or 
more variety of these types: 

ALMONDS — easily grown in well drained, rich soil, 
wherever peaches thrive. They take two to four years to 
bear, require two varieties, planted 25 feet apart. They 
are one of the more suitable trees for a suburban block, 
as their ultimate height is only 15-25feet. 

CHESTNUTS — suitable only for cold or temperate 
areas with deep, rich soil. Your two varieties will take 
three to five years to bear and require a distance of 
40feet apart, as they provide ample shade from a height 
of 40 to 50feet. These meats are roasted and salted. 

FILBERTS (HAZELNUTS) — thrive in moist, cool 


conditions of good rich soil. Two varieties may be grown 
at distances of 15feet apart, or as a hedge, for a 
windbreak, eight to 10feet high. They bear fruit in two to 
Six years. 

PEANUTS — not a tree, but a shrub which grows a 
crop underground. May be grown almost anywhere in 
Australia where there is well drained, sandy loam soil. 
Seedlings are spaced one foot apart and they reach a 
height of 18 to 20inches. 

Peanuts are the most versatile of all nuts, with uses 
including: cooking, oil, milk, butter, flour, chéese, 
mayonnaise, in the edible category, through to 
adhesives, ink, metal polish and insulation. 

PECANS — either seedlings, bearing in 15 to 18 
years, or grafted, bearing in 4 to 6 years, may be planted 
in deep, rich, well-drained loam at intervals of 50feet. 

Your two varieties will reach 60 to 100feet in height 
with a span of up to 60feet, for shade and shelter. 
Though preferring a warm frost-free climate, once 
established, the Pecan is hardy to draught and adverse 
conditions. 

WALNUTS — again either seedlings or grafted, 
bearing as Pecans, may be planted at 40feet intervals. 
Varying in height from 60ft (English) to 80feet (Black), 
Walnuts prefer cooler mountainous areas with deep, 
loamy soil. They do well in poorer areas if protected 
from frosts and hot northerly winds. 

Whichever varieties you choose, remember that 
your efforts will be rewarded for a lifetime. The trees 
will offer shade and shelter for livestock throughout the 
summer. The leaves, when they fall, will be useful as 
mulch and are excellent in compost heaps. 

One other use for the trees is their increasing value 
as a source of hardwood for furniture manufacture. 
Though you may not wish to chop them down, in mass, 
a careful plan of new plantings and controlled thinning 
will maintain a permanent forest with financial dividends 
to offset losses in other areas. Properly organised you 
might even live entirely off the cash income from crop 
and wood. 

The important thing is that your efforts today will 
mean a richer, more pleasant lifestyle for people 
tomorrow. 


NUTS IN THE WEST 
By Bob Tilt 

Almonds grow exceptionally well in the coastal 
sand plain areas of Western Australia, as far north as 
Geraldton. 

Walnuts are growing well in the Perth metropolitan 
hills area ... heavier soils than lower down, with 
greater water retention, but not waterlogged. 

Zamia (Macrozamia palms) are natives. /f you have 
to eat them, must be soaked for one to two weeks 
before eating either cooked or raw. Otherwise, they can 
give severe gastric problems for three or four days! 

These nuts are orange-red in colour. Palms vary in 
size, according to the species (there are 12), but fruits 
remain similar to inverted pineapples, which break open 
when the fruit is ripe. The dried shells are useful 
"matchboxes'"'. 

Acorns (oak) grow well in the south-west of WA, but 
take 10-12 years for fruit production and then their 
bitterness, despite their rich carbohydrate content, 
means they are suitable only for animal fodder, except 
in emergencies. 

Note: Quercus suber is good for cork production, 
but this takes about 30 years. 
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To roast nuts: Place in a heavy pan and roast over a 
low flame until brown. Shake the pan to turn the nuts. 
Use whole, or grind them up. 

Nut butter: Homemade nut butters may be made in 
a blender using either raw or roasted nuts. Add a little 
olive or vegetable oil to ‘‘lubricate’’ the mixture. Make 
only small quantities and refrigerate. A food grinder 
may also be used. 


SOURCES 

Australian Nuts and Nut Growing in Australia, 
Herbert J. Rumsey, Dundas, Sydney, 1927, 120 pages. 

The Encyclopedia of Fruits, Berries & Nuts and How 
to Grow Them, Albert E. Wilkinson, The New Home 
Library, Philadelphia, 1945, 270 pages. 

Nuts For the Food Gardener, Louise Riotte, Garden 
Way, Vermont, USA, 1975. 

Tree Crops, A Permanent Agriculture, J. Russell 
Smith, The Devin-Adair Co, New York, USA, 1953, 408 
pages. 


MACADAMIA NUT (Macadamia ternifolia). 
Evergreen, 40-50 ft. 


Luther Burbank is reported to have said the 
Macadamia was.the best eating nut in the world. It is a 
native Australian tree and flourishes in Hawaii and 
Florida, where it is grown commercially. 

Also called the Queensland nut and the Bauple (or 
bopple) nut, its distribution stretches to northern NSW, 
especially around Lismore and Mullumbimby. The trees 
are named after John Macadam, president of the 
Philosophical Society of Victoria. 

Leaves are deep green, with spiny margins, rather 
like holly leaves; flowers are white, about a foot long; 
the trunk is smooth and grey. The wood is reddish, 
close-grained and used in cabinet-work. 

Shiny brown nuts are about one inch in diameter, 
tasting like filberts or Brazil nuts. The shell is very hard, 
too tough for normal nutcrackers — usually they are 
opened in a vice or with a hammer. The leathery husk 
opens up and drops out the nuts, which are collected 
from the ground. 

Not all the flowers fertilise and the nuts take six to 
seven months of warm weather to mature. 

Macadamia trees thrive in coastal areas of high 
humidity, with light frosts or few of them, and like a 
deep, rich, moist soil, which may be acid. 

Propagate from seedlings and transplant when 18 
ins tall, spacing at intervals of 30 feet. They bear fruit in 
the fifth to seventh year. 

The nuts may be eaten raw, baked in a slow oven, or 
deep-fried and may be substituted for other types of 
nuts in recipes. 

Note from Bob Tilt: 

Macadamia nuts do well in Perth, particularly on 
heavy clay soils along the Swan River — from the 
alluvial slopes down to the tidal areas. One plantation of 
about 60 trees is quite profitable (local sales). 

Our tree, grown from seed, has reached three feet 
in height in two to three years (slow), but we have deep 
white sand (99.9 per cent silica by analysis!). Our 
specimen is in a moist, shady corner and gets drainage 
from fish tanks. 


We own 550 acres, 12 miles north of 
Grafton, NSW, on the sealed Coaldale 
Road. There is a permanent creek on the 
boundary (about one mile long) 
providing good drinking water, irrigation 
and swimming. It doesn't flood very far 
on to the land. Undulating bushland with 
sandy loam which has good drainage, 
but needs enrichment. Covered in 
“open” forest, with stone, sand, clay on 
site. There are no services and rates 
were $56.00 total in 1977. 

Our aims: Have allocated five separate 
approx 30 acre sites adjacent to Fortis 
Creek to work in with the land forms and 
remaining 400 acres as wildlife refuge. 
Looking for simple, direct, subsistence 
co-operative lifestyle, ie economic 
independence (or as agreed between 
shareholders), but socially a со- 
operative community. Food co-operation 
or barter between people seems to be 
very sensible. 

We are looking for two families to live 
on Lots 2 and 5. Our family is aiming to 
move on to Lot 1 at Xmas 1977, 
depending on finance. Mother and father 
in 30s and children 12, 11 and 8. There is 
a cluster of houses, with several couples 
planned for Lots 3 and 4. We are 
currently investigating the formation of a 
co-operative Society and the cost for 
each 30 acre shareholding will be $4000- 
$4400. 

If you are interested, please contact 
us: Wilma and Murray Dillon, 15 
Cometrowe Street, Drummoyne, NSW 
2047. Telephone Sydney 81 2595. 


26⁄2 acres well-fenced, suitable for 
cultivation and grazing, with some 
natural bush. Water from two dams, a 
well and four corrugated iron tanks, city 
water coming. Older style house, iron 
roof, fibro and weatherboard clad, big 
open fireplace, plus slow combustion 
stove with attached hot water system, 
power and septic. 

Send SAE for particulars: Dennis 
Saunders, ‘‘Banyula’’, Buxton Avenue, 
Buxton, NSW 2371 (via Picton). 
Telephone (046) 81 8851. 


2бе (three) and І want to be near like- 
minded people somewhere between 
Taree, NSW, and the SE coast of 
Queensland. | am open to suggestions 
re sharing, from a house and garden with 
a few people to being part of a larger 
community. It is important that there be 
children near. 

| am an ex-teacher and would enjoy 
participating in a community school and 
enjoy vegetable gardening (as whole- 
some food is a way of life with us), 
baking bread and am keen to learn 
weaving, spinning and animal hus- 
bandry. 

Love, Neridah Heriot, 58 Dryandra 
Street, O'Connor, ACT, 2601. 


тоге 


We own 60 acres of land near Кепіі- 
worth, Queensland, but we cannot yet 
get away from the city to work it. The 
property is partly cleared, with rich soil 
and a beautiful permanent creek, the Obi 
Obi. There is also a hill with 360 degree 
views of the mountains (State Forest), 
adjacent dairy farms and Kenilworth 
township. If anyone would like to live 
there (you would have to provide a 
caravan or build a shack) rent-free, 
please write. 

Rod and Pennie Wissler, 69 Rock- 
bourne Terrace, Paddington, Qld, 4064. 


We have for sale, for $22,500 ono, a 
half-share in an 80-acre working farm at 
Terania Creek, 16 miles from Lismore, 
northern NSW. The half-share includes 
sole ownership of 4-bedroom weather- 
board house in good condition and half- 
share in all of the remainder of the farm, 
excepting the other house. Land is 
sloping, undulating, mostly cleared, 
some timber, with permanent spring 
water, gravity fed to houses. 

It can support 35 head of cattle, has 
three acres of producing bananas, about 
100 Macadamia nut trees, about five 
acres of river flats for small crops, a 
tractor, irrigation plant. Commercial 
nursery is being re-established. House 
garden is extensive, with some 33 
varieties of fruit and nut trees. 

Ring A. & J. Mealand at (066) 88 6272, 
or write Terania Creek, via Lismore, 
NSW, 2480. 


Owing to bad health І have to sell part 
of our property, Lot 15A, Parish of 
Gampola, near Stawell, Victoria. This 
land grows excellent grapes, both for 
wine and for table, also vegies, oats and 
barley. Some 50 acres is cleared, while 
the remainder is scrub land, lightly 
timbered. The block is watered by two 
large dams. A 

J. L. Mitchell, ‘‘Thelmadale’’, C/- PO 
Stawell West, Victoria, 3380. 


І am going to be travelling up the coast 
from Victoria through Queensland 
looking for land to buy. І would very 
much like:to visit some communes. If 
you live in such a situation and would 
accept a visitor (and dog), please write. 

Thank you, Bonnie Connor, 81 Liddiard 
Street, Hawthorn, Vic 3122. 
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land 


lines 


| am 24 years old, 2nd year Horti- 
cultural student at Queensland Agri- 
cultural College at Lawes, near Gatton. 
This is a College with excellent teaching 
facilities and the best syllabus for 
degree accredited Horticultural training 
in Australia. However, most of the 
administrative and teaching staff have 
very little time for organically-orientated 
research and study. 

In order to avoid the stifling of my 
interests, l'd ideally like to find 
accommodation on an organic farm or 
nursery in the Ipswich-Gatton-Too- 
woomba area, or, at any rate, to contact 
and exchange ideas with similar-minded 
people in the area. 

Hoping to hear from you soon: Neil 
Power, 126 Currawang Street, Mudjimba 
Beach, Queensland, 4564. 


Our sharing: We are an elderly couple 
(woman nearly blind) with a bush 
property in the Castlemaine district 
(Victoria) who would like to contact an 
Earth Garden type couple (who would 
need a small income or outside work). 
We will share our organically grown 
vegetables, which are varied and 
plentiful. We offer rent-free a small cabin 
which has a wood stove, town water, 
shower (wood heat), electric light and 
enough furniture, crockery and bedding 
to get by. It needs repairs (at present 
occupied by possums) and we are willing 
to pay for materials, such as roofing 
iron, to do this. 

Temporary accommodation is avail- 
able while you fix up the cabin. An unused 
chookhouse could be used for raising 
poultry again and there’s plenty of room 
in the bush for beekeeping. 

Your caring: In return we are seeking 
occasional help in the house and 
garden, watering, cutting down dead 
trees (for your firewood) — chain saw 
available. Must be reliable to water 
plants and young trees when we are 
away for a few days (or even weeks) in 
winter and feed and look after three old 
cats (who don’t eat birds). A few 
conditions — no loud pop music, no 
drugs. 

We eat meat ourselves but respect 
vegetarians. We are broad-minded with 
no religious or colour prejudices and get 
on well with young people. It isn’t 
suitable for children as there are still 
dangerous mine holes on the property. 

Peace & love, Irma & Werner Knothe, 
‘Bienvenu’, RSD Barkers Creek, Vic 
3451, or ring (054) 74 2457. 


BIRTH LINE 

We are a young couple expecting our 
first child in late May and are seeking 
contact with a,naturo- 
path/doctor/midwife who would be 
interested and willing to assist us with 
the birth of our baby at home following 
the Le Boyer natural birth method. We 
live eight miles from Tallangatta, 
Victoria, 30 miles from Wodonga. 

Robyn and John Wrighi, RMB 2136, 
Tallangatta, Victoria 3700. 


Agreeing in our philosophy with 
Professor Rene Dubos (co-author of 
Only One Earth) that the biblical 
injunction that man was put in the 
Garden of Eden to dress it and keep it 
(Genesis 2:15) is an early warning that we 
are responsible for our environment, 
here on 1700 acres on the upper reaches 
of the Brisbane River (a declared fauna 
sanctuary) we endeavour to farm as far 
as possible in harmony with the natural 
environment within а principle of 
economic ecology. 

One of the three homes on the 
property is occupied by a young man 
who manages the Angus beef cattle 
breeding and fattening enterprise, and 
my husband and І occupy the homestead 
and provide casual labour in our retire- 
ment. There is a third furnished cottage 
with wood stove, hot water, TV 
antennae, electricity and septic set in a 
pleasant garden which we would like to 
see occupied by a young couple with 
children — for the school bus quota — 
with a similar regard for the 
environment, who would be interested in 
utilising the organic manures of the 
property for perhaps pig farming 
(piggery available), worm farming (pigs, 
poultry and fish), catfish, mushroom, 
avocado, pecan nut enterprises. 

We do not want drop-outs, for we 
believe we cannot return to the Garden 
of Eden, but we can have a satisfying and 
worthwhile life by husbanding our land 
and animals within an ecological 
balance. 

Yours faithfully, Mrs V. D. Burnett, 
“‘Rathburnie’’, Linville, Qld 4305. 


Co-operative land buying — 16 shares 
of $6000 each in 300 acres, 28 miles north 
of Brisbane at Koblele Creek, one hour 
commuting, 2 mile creek frontage and 
other small streams. Improved pasture 
and natural forest, with end of road 
privacy, back and side bordered by State 
Forest. No near neighbours, scattered 
mango, avocado, persimmon trees, 10 
acres in pineapples. 

Please ring or write: Charlie Bryce, 
Dawson Creek Road, Highvale, Qld, 
4520. Phone: 298 7157. 


We are a couple in our 30’s with two 
young girls, living some 60 miles south 
east of Melbourne, three miles south of 
the Gippsland Highway. We own and | 
run the local store and Post Office, while 
Pam works as a teacher librarian. We are 
interested in various crafts and are 
working towards self-sufficiency in most 
foods. 

Our block is only two acres, but has a 
dam, budding orchard and a cow. We do 
not go for any religious or diet kicks, but 
are tolerant of all. We want to meet 
people actively working in the same 
direction and visitors are welcome at 
weekends.Please write first though as 
nothing is more frustrating than to travel 
somewhere, then find the people are 
out. 

Peace to all, Terry & Pam Dart, 
Woodleigh Vale, Victoria 3989. Phone 
(056) 57 7309. 


І am an honest, clean, happy female, 
with three school-aged children. І have 
savings and a weekly income from a 
pension and would very much like to 
share in a co-op, preferably in WA. 
Grateful for any ideas on this. 

Sincerely, Wendy Fry, Flat 1, 24 
Hastings Street, Scarborough, WA, 6019. 


New Age Intentional Community: A 
community of 16 families and individuals 
is coming together on 575 acres of 
fertile, undulating countryside near the 
town of Buchan, in eastern Victoria. 
These people would be of a loving and 
co-operative disposition, vegetarian, and 
be aware of the consciousness which 
underlies and supports physical reality. 

For fuller information, send SAE to 
ia Koch, W.Tree, via Buchan, Victoria 


A young couple with two small 
children, we are seeking an area of land 
from a few acres upwards for vegies, 
goats and fowl. It must have some kind of 
dwelling, if only temporary or in need of 
repair and, of course, water. 

At the moment we are recovering from 
a collapsed business and have no cash. 


However, we are waiting on about $6000 ` 


that has been tied up in legalities — so 
what we need is a place we could rent or 
caretake, with an option to buy. We are 
prepared to work hard to achieve a self- 
sufficient EG-type lifestyle. If you can 
help us, please write soon as we have 
another complaint — lease running out. 
Help! 

Many thanks, Patrick and Sara 
Creamer, C/- Mackay Island, Qld 4740. 
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l'd like to join with up to three others 
with some capital to buy a farm in the 
Granite Belt area (south-east 
Queensland near NSW border). The area 
is suited to a wide variety of farming 
interests, eg, goats, sheep, bees, fruit, 
vegetables and has some outlets for sale 
of arts and crafts. Seasonal work is 
available. 

Please write: Laurel Toogood, PO Box 
41, Severnlea, Qld 4351. 


We have а 70 acre farm (%4-mile river 
frontage, surrounded completely by 
State Forest reserve) in the south-west 
of WA. There are a total of six shares, 
three couples with young families 
presently living on the land. Two. shares 
are for sale at $3500. The share cost 
entitles you to a six acre Homesite 
(remainder is communally owned) and 
an equal share in the community truck. 
Most of the farm is cleared. We are 
looking for young families interested in 
organic gardening and a more simple 
way of life. 

For information contact: Milyeannup 

‘Farmers, PO Box 49, Nannup, WA 6275. 


Is anyone interested in buying land 
and living in a total community for the 
purpose of achieving understanding and 
awareness of one's condition and 
relating back to the overall community 
(і.е., learning and helping), while 
pursuing a rural homesteading life aimed 
at self-sufficiency? 

Please write: Chris Gleeson, RMB 
9785, Wangaratta, Vic 3678. 


We are a young couple with quite a few 
Skills between us. We are interested in 
co-operative farming, with personal 
seclusion. At the moment our finances 
are low, so we can’t afford anything 
expensive. Anyone interested in supply- 
ing a young couple with a chance to live 
a hassle-free, natural, organic way of life 
in an established co-operative, ог 
anyone interested in establishing a co- 
op on the south coast of NSW (Nowra- 
Kangaroo Valley-Jamberoo area), please 
contact us. 

Peace and Love, Russell and Karen 
Last, ‘‘Mistmead’’, Beaumont, NSW, 
2577. 


Since arriving in Victoria | have been 
looking for a house by the sea and off the 
beaten track. Instead I’m shown places 
close to shopping centres. Can anyone 
help? 

Ever yours, Tommy Dysart, c/- The 
Rocky Horror Show, HSV7 Theatre, 
Johnstone Street, Fitzroy (Melbourne), 
Victoria 3065. 


THE WARRIOR 
OR PIONEER 


ORF 


KEY: For gardeners — the waxing moon is best for planting flowers and above- 
ground crops. Root crops are better planted between full moon and third quarter, 
and with moon in fertile sign. 

MOON SIGNS: Fertile signs (for planting seeds, cuttings etc): 


Ü б m, V8 3€ 
Semi-fertile signs: sa 4 


The days of new moon, 1st quarter, 3rd quarter and full moon will generally 
bring tension and require patience. These days not good for planting. 
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Thomas is a gardener, fruit-picker and part-time astrologer. He has prepared 
this astrological calendar, of which we here reproduce one section. The five sheets 
may be assembled into a circular wall poster as shown. 

Copies of the 1977 calendar may be ordered for $2.00 from: Thomas, Mt Cougal 
Road, West Burleigh, Queensland, 4219. 


Times given in Australian EST Subtract 1⁄2 hour for SA and 2 hours for WA. 


blocks are beaut! 


By ROBERT LEIGH 


We have just built a small cottage using Cinva Ram 
blocks and we're now living on the site, ready to do 
some more building with rammed earth blocks. 

It has taken us about 18 months from making the 
first block to actually moving in — although there are 
still some interior fittings to be finished. 

At first we were doubtful about the strength of 
rammed blocks. | am now convinced of their durability. 
However, І hold reservations still, based upon block 
compositions from different soils. 

Our land is at Pyalong, Victoria. The soil is of 
decomposed granite. This gives an ideal sub-soil 
medium for making blocks using the Cinva Ram. The 
Soil is about 30 per cent fine clay, with the remaining 70 
per cent fine-sand-to-coarse-particles about “in thick. 

To test our soil composition we took a sample and 
put this in an old baking tray in the oven to dry it out 
throughly. Next, we filled up a clean one-litre milk 
carton with the dry soil. This ''litre" of soil was then 
washed in the baking tray under a gently running tap to 
remove the clay. When the water changes from brown 
to clear all clay has generally left the soil. 

The remaining gravel was dried and put back into 
the litre container. This gives a quick guide to gravel, or 
sand/clay proportions. 

We experimented with different mixes of soil in our 
first blocks. We found then (and subsequently) that clay 
by itself is not a good medium for rammed blocks for 
two reasons: 

(1) To work well the clay has to be very moist. This 
creates too much resistance inside the soil chamber of 
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the Cinva Ram. It will lead to buckling and breaking if 
you persist with it. That is, if you can get the handle 
down: we broke ours this way! 

(2) Because the clay cannot be too wet when pulled 
up into a block and left to dry, there is a high probability 
of shrinkage and hence cracking; thus making the block 
a structurally weak item. 

A good mixture we found (but did not pursue as we 
have an unlimited natural soil composition) was to mix 
river sand and gravel with finely crushed clay. The clay 
has to be thoroughly dry for crushing. 

Mixing and sieving are by far the most arduous 
tasks when making Cinva Ram blocks. 

І would recommend that you sieve, mix and cure 
your blocks as close to the building site as possible. 
Each block will weigh about 2015. We found double 
handling tiring, as well as time-consuming. 

Our cottage is 712 squares and has a verandah all 
the way around. This is for domestic use, extra rain 
catchment and weather protection. 

The blocks will need a separating medium between 
them and the soil to restrict long-term erosion. We used 
a concrete pad and made the first three courses of 
second pressed red bricks. The bricks serve as a 
dampness barrier, and also make a nice contrast to our 
own particular yellowy-buff blocks. 

We settled upon an English Bond for bricklaying. 
This is the best structural bond for strength. A wall 
which is 12in thick will also be more impervious to 
temperature changes than a cavity wall. This summer, 
even without the ceiling up, the inside of the cottage 
has not ‘‘warmed up” at all yet, nor do we expect it to. 
The rammed block walls have similar insulating 


properties to a pise wall. 

To tie the wall plate on to the walls, | used 3ft 
lengths of Угіп steel rod threaded at one end and with а 
plate welded on the other end. These then ran at 8in 
centres up through the centre of the bonding. Then the 
wall plate was just bolted down. This gives ideal 
anchoring for a trussed roof. 

We put in the doorways last. The blocks are easy to 
drill with a masonry drill and take loxins readily. 

Our lintels are 7in x 14in lengths of ironbark of 
reclaimed bridge timber. Good second-hand railway 
Sleepers would do the job. Just remember that five 
bricks weight about 10016, so the lintel must Бе 
structurally sound. 

The mortar mixture we used was the same as for 
the blocks. We bought a second-hand concrete mixer 
with a petrol engine — worth its weight in gold — and 
used this exclusively for block and mortar mixes. 

We found the mortar had the tendency to dry out 
quite quickly. We therefore made wet mixes and, 
because of the porosity of our bricks, the mortar set 
quickly. 

One word of advice. If you decide to get a concrete 
mixer, make sure you do two things: 

(1) Keep cleaning out the barrel after each mix; 

(2) Spin the block mixtures a few times after 
emptying the soil into your hopper or whatever before 
making blocks. The reason for this is that the sand and 
gravel tends to move to the back of the barrel and the 
clay to the front when damp. 


Our mixing procedure was as follows: 

(1) Fill mixer with soil and 5-10 per cent cement — 
five mins. 

(2) Let mix dry for about two mins. 

(3) Add water, using watering can for block mixes 
and bucket for mortar mixes, until moist — three to five 
mins. 

(4) Empty into wheelbarrow. 

This mixing method took about 15 minutes. Usually 
we made three or four mixes at a time. Before block 
making it's a good idea to have a cup of tea and relax. 
We found that systematic work was the only way to get 
through the block making monotony. 


This was our method for making blocks: 

Jennifer filled the chamber of the ram. І pulled and 
released the block. While І was stacking the block for 
curing, Jennifer would reset and refill the ram. This way 
it took a leisurely one minute to pull each block. 

My weight is 175lb and if | needed to swing on the 
handle the chamber was overfilled. In this case І would 
just skim a fraction off the half-pulled block. 

| found that a good pull was achieved by first 
heaving to chest height (| am six foot tall) and then 
standing in front of the handle, taking a firm grip and a 
small jump to force down the handle. Invariably most of 
our bricks had a similar pull. But we found that if the pull 
was not hard enough, the block was likely to break as it 
was being taken to the curing area. This was a kind of 
inbuilt quality control. 

On good days we were able to dig, sieve, mix and 
make about 150 blocks. That is 1% tonnes of earth. It 
took us approximately seven months at weekends to 
make 4000-- blocks — the quantity we needed for our 
home. 

If you have access to earthmoving equipment (local 
Shire, contractor etc), it will pay you to build a large 
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hopper and get this filled with subsoil ready for sieving. 
It will save hours of back-breaking labour which is better 
used when you are bricklaying. 

| hope this information is useful to other owner- 
builders. If you should wish to have a peep at our place,. 
feel free to come up to Pyalong. Good luck with your 
project. 

Robert and Jennifer Leigh, Pyalong, Victoria. 


TROJAN EARTH BLOCK MACHINE 

Similar to the Cinva-Ram, this machine makes 
earth blocks 11'72ins x 5!^ins x 3%ins which take 
25-30 days to cure before use. Looks solid. 

They are made in Brisbane. Current price of $289 
is comparable with the Cinva-Ram. 

Address: Trojan Earth Block Machine Co, 20 
Ten wy Street, Brisbane, Qld, 4011. Send SAE for 
eaflet. е 


b 


Note . 

If you've never tried to make concrete bricks, 
you'l now appreciate that one of the most 
practical things about an earth block is that it can 
be removed as soon as it's made without using a 
pallet. To make removal even easier we've 
included a small plate loose in the bottom of the 
compression box. 

This might be useful for some soils which may 
tend to stick a little in the box. If you use the plate, 
slide the plate and brick off together. 


(Suggested by John Thiry) 


earthworms 


A handful of earthworms — photo Elizabeth Leigh. 


BY DAVID LAMBERT 
Henry Doubleday Research Association 

The earthworm is a valuable adjunct to the soil's 
expression of fertility. They digest the soil — eat it and 
condition it. 

To ап important extent, our topsoils have practically 
been made by earthworms. That is why Aristotle called 
them the intestines of the soil. Their castings are far 
richer minerally than the soil which they ingest. It is said 
that an average earthworm will produce its own weight 
in castings every 24 hours. 

They burrow into the ground, as far as six feet down, 
aerating the soil, making holes for rain to penetrate. 

Earthworm manure is known as castings; capsules 
are the gelatinous egg sacs containing wormlets, each 
capsule about half the size of a grain of rice. Culture is 
the mixture in which earthworms breed. The basic 
mixture generally consists of manure, earth and 
pulverised vegetable matter such as grassesand grains. 

Earthworms are bi-sexual, with both male and 
female reproductive organs; each earthworm is capable 
of producing egg capsules, but must first have contact 
with another worm to be fertilized. 

Under favourable conditions, an earthworm will 
produce an egg capsule every week to ten days. Two to 
three weeks after the capsule has been deposited 
(usually near the soil surface), the wormlets emerge as 
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minute white threads about one-sixteenth of an inch in 
length and are self-sufficient from that time on, with an 
average life span of two years. 

Earthworm eggs hatch in about 21 days. In from 12 
to 48 hours the newborn become darker, but are visible 
to the untrained eye only after a painstaking search for 
them. 

Worms begin to mate from 80 to 100 days after birth, 
depending upon the richness or poorness of the soil in 
which they live or in which they are cultured. 

Mating follows at periods of from six to eight days. 
Thus, if we are to follow the average fertility of each 
capsule laid, that is, three worms, one mature worm will 
beget over 150 worms each year of its life. 

Breeding 

The ''culture box” is the simplest method for 
beginning earthworm breeders. Any good-sized 
wooden box will work well. Fruit or vegetable boxes, 
approximately 17 by 14 by 6 inches, are fine and can 
usually be obtained from any food market. Place the 
boxes in a corner of the basement, garage or shed, 
under the house or outside in a sheltered place. This 
size box accommodates 500 full-grown breeders. 

Culture box mixture: 

1 part peat moss (pre-soaked 24 hours and 
squeezed out) 

1 part crumbled horse, cow, sheep or rabbit manure 

1 part finely screened topsoil 

1 cup dry cornmeal 

4 cups spent coffee grounds 

Toss, turn, mix and aerate this compost. The ideal 
moisture content is reached when you can squeeze a 
handful of compost in your fist and have it hold together 
in a wet, but not dripping, mould. 

If it needs more moisture, sprinkle some water over 
it gently. Repeat this whole tossing, mixing and 
moistening operation once a day for five days. On the 
fifth day, put your hand down into the pile to test it for 
heat. If there is the slightest warmth, keep mixing and 
moistening once a day until itis thoroughly cooled. 

In your box: 

sheet of newspaper 

then — 12г-іпс dry grass clippings 

then — six ins culture mixture 

Dig your worms. Place them on top of the culture 
mix and they will burrow down. 

Add two ridges of food mixture to the top. 

Food mixture: 

One handful cornmeal, plus three handfuls coffee 
grounds 

then — cover with V2-inch dry grass clippings and a 
piece of corn sack (damp) 

Sprinkle with water once weekly. Don't flood! 

Boxes may be divided every 40 days. 

Experiment — have fun! 

Reprinted with permission from The Henry 
есу Research Association Australian Newsletter 

о 25. 


Membership for Australia is only $3.00 per year and 
includes a quarterly newsletter. 

NSW — Hon Secretary, Miss June Fear, Greggs 
Road, Kurrajong 2758. 

Western Australia — Dr M. Walker, Educational 
Development Unit, WA Institute of Technology, Bentley 
6102. 

Brisbane — Hon Secretary, Roy Bishop, 32 Wishart 
Road, Mt Gravatt 4122. 


OVER THERE 


BY MARGARET & JOHN SCOTT 

We're just getting ourselves organised again after 
returning from 12 months exchange teaching in England 
during 1976. It was an incredible year and we visited 
many fascinating places. 

We were most interested in the agricultural and 
folk-history museums everywhere we went. Everything 
from log, stone, mud and thatch houses and barns, to 
old farming, dairying, gardening and household items. 

As a spinner, І was interested in the huge variety of 
spinning wheels which are always a part of the display. 

While in England we joined WWOOF — ‘‘Working 
Weekends on Organic Farms” — an organisation which 
made the link between farmers (large style & 
smallholding) who needed help, and would-be helpers. 
Each quarter a newsletter arrived listing the farms and 
the help needed on particular weekends. Members of 
WWOOCF then applied to organisers for the chance to be 
helpers. As well as this, conferences and work- 
weekends are organised and close links are maintained 
with other similarly-minded groups (The Soil 
Association, Friends of the Earth and others). 

We visited the Centre for Alternative Technology 
near Aberystwyth in Wales and saw the work they are 
doing with wind, water, solar power and methane gas. 

The self-sufficient house built on the site is 
powered entirely by a wind-generator. There are 
several types of wind-chargers being used and 
evaluated there, as well as a variety of solar panels. Of 
course, heating is a major concern in that climate and 
heavy insulation was an important factor in all 
experimental houses. 

We called in one weekend at The Self-Sufficiency 
Shop in Wells, Somerset. Wells is a beautiful Cathedral 
city and the shop is located in an old picture theatre. It 
stocks a huge variety of equipment for farm, garden, 
dairy, cooking, grinding, winemaking, animal 
husbandry ... you name it. It's the kind of place you 
could spend days browsing. 

Next door is a beaut health food shop and 
restaurant, The Good Earth. We ate dried fruit biscuits 
and drank iced tea in a tiny stone-paved courtyard, 
sitting on barrels cut down to chairs. 

І went to Quainton Dairy, near Aylesbury, for a day 
to a course on cheese-making. We made soft and hard 
cheeses and yoghurt and collected a variety of recipes. 


І also bought some cheese moulds and a horizontal 
curd knife. Snacks provided as part of the course were 
wholemeal biscuits and nut loafs. Lunch was an 
enormous choice of cheeses (goats' and cows' milk), 
wholemeal breads and fruit juice, followed by fruit and 
yoghurt. It was a most rewarding day. 

In our travels in Europe we loved the Mediterranean 
countries, especially Yugoslavia, Greece and Italy, and 
were impressed by the efficient use of farmland. 
Espalier fruit trees, terracing, interplanting of crops 
seemed to emphasise thoughtful use of land. 
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We returned home to our own 16 acres and 
mudbrick house and to what we look forward to as a 
lifetime of work. We have about seven acres of very 
neglected fruit trees (mostly apples), a dam, a well, lots 
of old sheds and soil that seems almost pure sand. 

A new tank, a vegie garden, repairs to the chook 
pen and tree planting are all high priority in these early 
days. 


NOTES 

There is а WWOOF in New Zealand (418 Devon 
Street, Wellington 5, New Zealand), but none we know 
of here. Maybe someone would like to get one going? 
Зону not us — we are already working on 25 hours a 

ay! 

These are 
magazines: 

Practical Self-Sufficiency, ed Katie Thear, six times 
yearly from Broad Leys Publishing Co, Widdington, 
Saffron Walden, Essex CB11 3SP, Annual subscription 
£3.50. Practical, do-it-yourself, 44 pages. 

Resurgence, Journal of the Fourth World, ed Satish 
Kumar, six times yearly, from Pentre Ifan, Felindre, 
Crymych, Dyfed, Wales, $10 annual subscription. More 
philosophical, with E. F. Schumacher’s ‘‘Small is 
beautiful’’ outlook. 

Undercurrents, six times yearly, from 11 Shadwell, 
Uley, Dursley, Gloucestshire, GL11 5BW. Annual 
subscription £3. Leftish, alternative technology, do-it- 
yourself, sometimes very technical, from the editors of 
Radical Technology (Penguin). Undercurrents 19 had a 
good report on The Centre for Alternative Technology. 

Self-Sufficiency and Smallholding Supplies is the 
mail order arm of The Self-Sufficiency Shop, 
specialising in supplies for the smallholder, backyard 
farmer and self-reliant householder. These include 
books and tools like butter churns, milking stools, 
cheese and fruit presses, halters, tethering rings, 
animal-drawn ploughs, preserving jars, cast-iron pots 
and grain grinders. 

Write for catalogue and price list to: The Old Palace, 
Priory Road, Wells, Sdmerset, ВА5 1SY, UK. Send $1 or 
a few international reply coupons to cover postage. 

— Keith and Irene. 


the three British ‘‘alternative’”’ 


Goods from SSSS catalogue. 


He 


BY MICHAEL TALBOT 

In his book, The Care of the Earth, Russell Lord 
recounts the story of Elzeard Bouffier, the French 
shepherd who in 1913 began daily plantings of 100 
acorns near Vergons, a village in a dusty mountainous 
area. 

By 1916, Jean Giono, a French naturalist and author, 
reported that Bouffier had planted 100,000 trees, of 
which 20,000 had sprouted. He expected to lose half of 
these to rodents and to the climate. 

Five years later Bouffier took M Giono for a walk in 
his forest, which measured 11 kilometres in length and 
three at its greatest width. The oaks-were taller than the 
shepherd, who had introduced birch seedlings and was 
tending 100 beehives. 

The sequel is told by John Allan May in a report to 
the Christian Science Monitor of Boston on August 3, 
1956: 

In 1933 a Forest Ranger came along. . . апа іп 1935a 
government delegation came to inspect this forest and 
place it under State protection. 

Today, some 10,000 people are happy now in the 
area around the forest of the persistent shepherd. 
There are buses to the lowlands. There are farms and 
fields and houses and flowers . . . 

Elzeard Bouffier was, quite literally, a man who built 
a country. If you go there now you will see his happy 
monument all around you in the running brooks and the 
little pastures in the narrow valleys and in the million 
young green trees. 

All that had taken just 43 years. If one shepherd 
could do as much, what might not a small commune of a 
dozen or so like-minded persons? Remember too that 
our Australian trees germinate with greater speed than 
acorns. We might not have to wait 43 years to see the 
results of our labours. 

This summer І again went around friends' gardens, 
stripping their wattle trees of ripened seed pods. Now 
l'm shelling them, ready for this winter's planting 
season, when І shall be taking two full buckets of seed 
to an area which has been badly treated in the past. 

There І shall treat the seeds with boiling water to 
crack their hard skins, and plant, plant, plant among the 
shattered rocks and hummocks. Wattles, as | see them, 
are the ‘‘bandage’”’ of our landscape — a quick-growing, 
fire climax tree that establishes cover and gives shade 
for successions of other trees and shrubs. 

It won't be too long before I shall have the pleasure 
of walking through acre after acre of golden blooms, 
smoothing the torn earth's worried frown. Fanciful? 
Maybe — but what about giving it a go? Let's all become 
Elzeard Bouffiers! 

See: The Care of the Earth, Russell Lord, Mentor 
Books, New York, 1963, paperback 384 pages. 

Mushroom, New Zealand's magazine of alternative 
lifestyles, has the full account by Jean Giono in Vol 5 
issue. Subscription is $NZ3.40 for four issues, from 


planted hope 


Illustration from Resurgence 


Mushroom, c/- PO Waitati, Otago, New Zealand. Send 
international money order. 


Footnote: Elzeard Bouffier, the man who planted 
hope in the barren hills, died peacefully in 1947, aged 89. 
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By DAVID HIGHAM 


Here are some lesser-known warm climate fruiting 
trees. They are not commercially grown in Australia, but 
are nearly all suitable for planting around the house. 

Quite a few will grow further south than the tropics 
if they are given protection for the first few years. 
Nurseries around Rockhampton and Cairns have most 
of them. Botanical Gardens are also worth trying. The 
botanical names are handy to know because the 
common names vary quite a bit. 


Akee (Blighia sapida) 

Small-to-medium sized tree with attractive red fruit 
3in long hanging down. Care is required, as although it 
is delicious when boiled or fried, only the right part at 
the right time can be eaten. It can be poisonous 
otherwise. The fruit is picked when it splits open. The 
white flesh surrounding the seeds is the part used. 
Wampi (Clausena hansium) 

Attractive. small tree, hardy. The yellow fruit is 
eaten fresh or in pies. Fairly rich soil is required. 

Rose Apple (Eugenia jambos) 

Easily grown with moisture, this is a medium-sized 
tree. Fruit is yellow, flesh dry, very sweet smelling. 
Ornamental, not fruiting prolifically. 

Brazil Cherry (Eugenia uniflora) 

Large shrub, or small tree, with numerous small red 
fruit. Grows in most soils. Fruit is eaten fresh and also 
makes a good wine. Some other Eugenias also bear 
edible fruit, including the Water Cherry (Eugenia aqua), 
the Malay Apple (Eugenia malacensis) which also has 
purple flowers which attract honey birds and parrots 
and the River Cherry (Eugenia tieryara) bearing lots of 
small red fruit. 

Yellow Mangosteen (Garcinia dulcis) 

Needs a rich, moist soil. A dense, medium-sized 
tree, bearing a large crop of acid, thin-skinned fruit 
about the size of a peach. Eaten fresh, also with cream 
or sugar. 

Barbados Cherry (Malpighia glabra) 

Needs good soil and moisture. A large bush, with 
pink to red smallish fruit. Good eaten fresh, in jellies 
and jams, also for wine. Highest vitamin C content of 
any fruit. Also called acerola. 

Longan (Nephilium longana) 

Large shade tree. Fruit like lychee, but smaller. The 
tree is easier to grow than the lychee. 
Star Gooseberry (Phyllanthus distichus) 

Small tree, with numerous small pale yellow fruit. 
Too acid to eat fresh, but used for pickling and jam 
making. 

Burdekin Plum (Pleiogynium cerasiferum) 

Native tree. Slow growing to nicely-shaped shade 
tree. Hardy. Fruit edible and used for jam. 

Ambarella or Hog Plum (Spondias cythera) 

Medium-large deciduous tree bearing a crop of 
yellow fruit the size of a large plum. Easily grown, 
advancing quickly in the first few years. Fruit tastes a bit 
like mango, though it fruits after the mango season. 
Seed is spiny. Green fruit used for chutney. 


tropical fruit 
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Rose apple, by Sydney Parkinson and John 
Nodder. 


Another fruit about as large as a small golden pippin 
but flatter (Burdekin plum), of a deep purple colour; 
these when gathered off from the tree were very hard 
and disagreeable but after being kept a few days 
became soft and tasted much like indiferent Damsons. 
Endeavour River, June 1770 


. . What seems to be the genuine natural 
production of the Island (Savu) and which they have in 
the greatest abundance and take the most care of is the 
Fan Palm or Toddy tree . . . This is the common drink of 
every one upon the Island and a very pleasant one. It 
was so to us even at first only rather too sweet; its 
antescorbutick virtues as the fresh unfermented juice of 
atree cannot be doubted. 

Savu, September 1770 

So wholesome are these Mangostans that they, as 
well as sweet oranges, are allowed without stint to 
people in the highest fevers . . . Jambu is esteemd 
also a most wholesome fruit; it is of deep red and oval 
shape, the largest as big as a small apple; it has much 
flavour but is certainly very pleasant on account of its 
Coolness; there are several sorts of it, but without much 
refrence to kinds the Largest and reddest are always 
the best. 

Catappa . . . Canari are both nutts, the kernels of 
which are compared to almonds, and indeed are full as 
sweet, but the difficulty of getting their kernels from out 
of their tough rinds and hard shells is so great that they 
are no where publickly sold . . 

Batavia, December 1770 


Extracts from Sir Joseph Banks' Journal, from The 
Endeavour Journal of Sir Joseph Banks, 1768-1771, ed J. 
C. Beaglehole, 2 vols. 


Madagascar Plum (Flacourtia catapharacta) 

Grows well in most acid soils. Small-medium sized, 
bushy tree. Flushes of new growth are a red colour. 
There are male and female trees, so a few will probably 
be needed to produce fruit. Numerous small, 34in fruit, 
with small seeds. Taste and texture of a plum. 
Davidson's Plum (Davidsonia pruriens) 

This is a native rainforest tree, medium sized, with 
handsome serrated leaves. The fruit is furry and looks 
like the domestic plum, having reddish flesh. Being 
sour for fresh eating, it makes good jam. 

Wood Apple (Feronia elephantum) 

Medium-sized tree with silvery leaves. Grows fairly 
easily. Fruit is the size of a large cricket ball. The shell is 
hard and rough. Pulp is tasty with cream and sugar, or 
else as a base for a savoury dip. 

Indian Almond (Terminalia catappa) 

Handsome tree. Branches are in tiers, with large 
leaves which turn red before dropping it is 
deciduous. Quite easily grown, even in sandy 
situations. The nut is good eating, but a lot of effort is 
needed to get at it. 

Toddy Palm (Caryota urens) 

This palm, like some others, including the coconut, 
is used in many countries as a source of sweet juice 
(toddy), syrup (gur), coarse sugar (jaggery), or 
fermented and distilled to make arrach. If it is fermented 
for two to three weeks, and chillies and spices added, it 
makes an excellent vinegar. 

The procedure for obtaining the juice is to slice the 
tip off a young flower stalk, the juice being collected in a 
container tied to the tree. A thin slice is taken off the 
stalk every evening until finished. Juice is collected 
each morning. The juice may be drunk while fresh, 
boiled down to make thick syrup and then sugar, * or 
fermented. The toddy palm needs fairly rich soil and 
adequate moisture. 

* One gallon of toddy yields about one pound 
sugar. 


Five corner fruit (Averrhoa carambola) 
An excellent ornamental small 


tree, 
prolifically twice a year. The fruit is star-shaped, 3-5in 
long, sweet-acid taste. Very good eaten either fresh or 
juiced. Some varieties are sour, suitable for jellies and 
jams. Grows easily. 


fruiting 
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forestry 


BY IAN CURRIE 

The CSIRO puts out some excellent books on trees 
and tree farming: 

Forest Trees of Australia is fairly well known and is 
mainly useful as an identification aid (but does not 
include rain forests). 

Growing Trees on Australian Farms, Alan Brown 
and Norman Hall, 396 pages ($4.40 when І bought mine) 
and The Use of Trees and Shrubs in the Dry Country of 
Australia, Norman Hall et al 558 pages ($6.85). These two 
books are more practical and are written specifically for 
anyone wanting to grow trees on a small scale (as 
opposed to ''big"' forestry) on their farm. 

They contain a vast amount of information, are quite 
cheap, and make an excellent do-it-yourself forestry 
course for the man on the land. 

As an ex-forester myself, | can recommend them to 
anyone wanting to understand traditional forestry 
theory and practice for Australian farms. The two books 
are a complementary pair, however the first has a bias 
towards the wetter and more humid regions when 
dealing with species and the second deals with 
problems and species peculiar to drier areas: But aside 
from regional data, there is a mass of basic theory 
spread between the two books апа Га recommend 
both. 

If you write to: Publications Officer, CSIRO Division 
of Forest Research, PO Box 4008, Canberra, ACT 2600, 
they will send on request a list of publications and 
prices. 

Australian Rain Forest Trees, by W. D. Francis, 
available from the same address, | recommend only if 
you are a real rain forest enthusiast — not because of 
anything wrong with the book, but because of the 
extreme difficulty of identifying trees in a rain forest. 
Often all you are able to examine is the lower trunk of 
the tree; whereas an expert could identify it on this 
alone, it's not much help to the novice. 

Many thanks for your land lines service, which 
enabled us to find a beautiful farm just west of 
Cunningham's Gap. 


TREE SEEDLINGS 
The Forestry Commission in your State has a huge 
range of native and introduced tree seedlings for sale. 
These include carob, honey locust, olives and some nut 
trees. Write for a list of trees and shrubs available by 
freight if there is no nursery near you. 


CAROB (Caratonia siliqua). St John's Bread 
HONEY LOCUST (Gleditsia triacanthos) 

These trees are not native to Australia but they are 
available and grow well here. They are of use firstly as 
shade trees for stock in the hot inland and, more 
importantly, produce a seed (or bean) that is edible and 
nutritious. 

The Kurrajong (Brachychiton populneum), is 
another well-known stock-feed tree during times of 
drought and is a great farmers' asset. 

However, the carob and honey locust produce 
edible beans at a time when pasture is not at its peak. 
Both trees do well on rough, rocky land that cannot 
otherwise be cultivated, as windbreaks and shade 
trees. 

The carob is an evergreen, reaching a height of 20 
to 30 feet and sometimes 50 feet. It is a native of the 
eastern Mediterranean and should be well known to 
immigrants from there. 

Soil requirements are not exacting, but it requires a 
well-drained position. It does not like wet feet, so steep 
hillsides are ideal. Planting can be done during autumn- 
spring — autumn is probably best. It can be grown from 
seed, cuttings, layering or grafting. Seed should be 
soaked in water until swollen before planting. 

It is best to obtain cuttings from bearing trees as 
there are usually male (barren) and female trees. A 
selection of seedlings should ensure sufficient female 
seeds for bean production. 

The carob tree has an exceptional root system and 
is extremely drought hardy. Frost may damage flowers, 
but should not be a great problem. 

Now to the bean itself. General Allenby (and many 
others before) fed his cavalry horses with it in the first 
world war. It proved particularly useful for work animals. 

When the seed is ripe it falls to the ground, where it 
can be stored for later use, or left for the animals to 
consume. It is relished by most farm animals, from 
cows, through horses, to pigs. 

The United States Agricultural Department did 
some work on these trees in the early part of the 
century and analysed the contents at six-to-eight per 
cent protein — the seed being richer than the pod, 
which is mainly carbohydrate. To obtain full feed value, 
the seed should be crushed, then, in meal form, it can 
be used as a partial grain substitute. Really, it should be 
an additional ration obtained without the productivity of 
the farm being impaired. 

As the carob is a legume, it does a similar job to 
nitrogen fertilizer — promotes pasture growth. The 
carob is also fit for human consumption, if you feel so 
inclined. It can be used in cereal, syrup, bread and for 
flavouring. Most of the health food shop items which 
include carob are made from imported beans. 

Carob has a high sugar content, averaging 19 per 
cent sucrose — but up to 41 per cent from some trees. 
Yields vary, of course, from tree to tree and area to 
area. Half a ton has been recorded, but don't expect 
more than 50 to 100Ib from your trees. 

The Honey Locust is a native of North America and 
related to the Mesquite, which also produces beans. 
The tree is deciduous and a slow grower, but will attain 
a great height. It stands frost well, though it is not as 
hardy as the carob in dry areas. 

Its soil requirements and cultural habits are similar 
to the carob. A word of warning: Don't plow or cultivate 
around mature trees as root damage causes suckering, 
which can become a pest and is difficult to eradicate. 
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fodder trees 
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Carob tree, from Gerard’s Herbal, 1633 
edition. 


However, suckers are the easiest 
propagation and trees are true to type. 

If you do cut them down, the wood makes good 
fence posts. 

Honey locust pods are larger than the carob, 10 to 
14ins long. They curl up before droppino to the ground, 
So they are easy to rake up. They may be stored like the 
carob. There is a sweet, sugary substance surrounding 
the seed and it is not at all bad to eat. Pigs run towards 
the trees when a strong wind blows, knowing the beans 
will fall. 

As in all things, there is a catch. These trees do 
take a considerable time to bear — anything from five to 
ten years, but they live for centuries. Plant them for 
your children. Seeds are difficult to obtain, but the 
Forestry Department usually has seedlings for sale. 

Other fruit useful for stock are persimmons, oak 
and mulberries. Fowls love mulberries, so do pigs. 
Don't overfeed pigs with oak as it makes soft lard. 

One outstanding advantage of these trees is that 
the animals harvest the crop themselves. No labour is 
required — and they grow on land that is normally 
unproductive. The carob is also ornamental and makes 
a fine garden specimen. 
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earun people write 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

We have just come to the end of the 
first year on our 16 acres — a year filled 
with blunders, triumphs, highlights — a 
visit from Lawrence D. Hills was one 
(highlight, not blunder!). 

We have our own home-bred lambs in 
the paddock, a weird cross which the 
local farmers view with amusement and 
tolerance — and have sold thousands of 
pounds of tomatoes from our vines to 
help cover costs. Our Jersey heifers are 
almost ready for mating and we now 
work out that true self-sufficiency would 
take three years and that you must 
produce a saleable commodity if you 
want to live with any degree of comfort. 
We are selling eggs, butter, vegetables 
and leather-work, but Marc still has a job 
outside the farm until our small 
mortgage is paid off. 

І wouldn't change places ут anyone 
in the world. | have a beautiful 
weatherboard workshop for my 
leatherwork, a herb garden which І love, 
an old orchard which literally showers 
blessings on us and a larder full of dried 
apricots and figs, bottled fruit, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, dried beans and, wheat, 
wheat, wheat! 

Love, Nerys Purchon, ‘‘Rivendell,’’ 
Dardanup, WA. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

The Parsley Honey (EG 15) is a great 
success, so much so, that one 
gentleman assures me it has cured him 
of arithritic pains. He has convinced his 
wife and both are planting parsley on a 
large scale! 

Yours faithfully, Jean Russell, Colac, 
Victoria. 


Dearth Earth Garden, 

At the school | have just left, a 
"District" school, 35 miles from Hobart, І 
began a basic gardening segment as 
part of plant studies in the ‘‘high school" 
section. The response from the children 
to some of the suggestions in your 
journal was MAGNIFICENT! They 
regularly gave up most of their lunch 
hours and even took their skills and 
attitudes home to the spare garden areas. 
The thrills and the satisfaction gained 
were ample reward for the small effort 
involved in setting up the experience for 
my Grade 7 and 8 classes. 

| hope to repeat the programme and 
expand into other areas of natural living 
in my new (primary) school. 

Yours sincerely, Kevin C. Kingswell, 
Hamilton, Tasmania. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

We are pleased to say our back copies 
of Earth Garden arrived safely. Many 
thanks. The Hartley household is now 
very quiet, with only the rustle of turning 
pages and the occasional ‘‘Hey, listen to 
this". The books are fascinating to say 
the least. 

We have only %4-acre here, with an old 
stone cottage, which we bought six 
years ago as a weekender for only 
$120.00 all inclusive. There was also a 
three-bay stone shed and stable. The 
harness room will eventually be our food 
store for garden produce and preserves. 

We planted assorted fruit trees three 
years ago and they are coming along 
nicely. On the far end of the shed is a 
poultry shed. We skimmed off the top 
two or three inches from the floor for the 
garden before putting own own poultry 
in. We have chooks and Khaki Campbell 
ducks which roam the yard freely until 
we have more of a garden. Thank you EG 
for the information on ducks, which is a 
new venture for us. 

Since not all your readers are vege- 
tarians, we wondered if some of them 
might have recipes for homemade small- 
goods. We would like to try making some 
if only for the experience, thinking in 
particular of mettwurst and liverwurst. 

We also have some ‘‘seven year 
bean” seeds available if anyone would 
like some, enough, anyway, for half a 
dozen lots. These beans, matured, are 
black with a while sprout part. They can 
be cooked like string beans at the flat 
pod stage. The more mature beans make 
a good addition to soups and stews. ! 
have not yet tried preparing them from 
the dried state. 

My first try at making sourdough 
pumpernickel was a dismal, inedible 
failure. The ducks and chooks had a 
change of diet for a day or two! Better 
luck next time. 

By the way, our house is called 
"Kerensa", an old Cornish word for 
"Peace and love'" and also by 
coincidence, a combination of your 
family names. A good omen for you? 

Regards, Keith & Hazel Hartley & 
family, Curramulka, SA 5580. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

Thank you very much for printing such 
a warm, ''alive" magazine. It certainly 
adds balance to my ‘‘rural science 
дедгее'' eutlook, although І like to think 
this degree is ecologically more soundly 
based than most. 

Wishing you good health and well- 
grown plants, Jennifer Morgan, 
Ringwood, Victoria. 
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Dear Keith and Irene, 

At last l'm on the land in the peaceful 
bush, reading, thinking and digging the 
hard soil. I’m getting tranquility, suntan 
and blisters. Eg is a great source of 
ideas. Thanx. 

PS: Goats really do eat anything 
green, don't they? My neighbour's goats 
just love to nibble my seedlings and 
things. 

Love, Allan Blackman, North Deep 
Creek, 019, 4570. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Thank you both for the great work you 
are doing to encourage people to live a 
more rewarding and happy life on the 
land, growing their own food. 

We have recently moved from the city 
to a small acreage of land on the south 
coast of NSW, some 20km from Nowra. 
The land is heavily timbered. It is indeed 
a beautiful spot and our children Richard 
and Louise have already benefitted from 
the lovely clean air and the freedom 
which they now enjoy. 

| hope more and more people will 
come to see this as their way of life and 
will experience, as we do, the joy and 
peace of mind which comes to all who 
live surrounded by nature and in 
harmony with all living creatures. 

We would like to meet people who live 
іп and around the area who are 
interested in organic gardening and 
vegetarianism and who are spiritually 
minded. Please write to us if you are 
interested. 

Might we ask some advice from you 
and your readers? 

We had hoped to grow our own fruit, 
but the local people state that because 
of large flocks of native birds, mainly 
parrots, this has proved impossible. 
There is no commercially-grown fruit in 
the area. Could anyone advise us of 
some method which may be used to 
deter the birds from eating the fruit, 
without harming either the birds or the 
environment? 

Many thanks and much love and good 
will, Wilma & Roland Manner, ‘‘Lorien’’, 
C/- PO Tomerong, via Nowra, NSW, 2540. 


Dear Wilma and Roland — At 
Sutherland, near Sydney's National 
Park, people put cardboard cut-outs of 
cats in their windows to deter cockatoos. 
This might only work if the birds have 
experienced predatory cats. A practical 
solution is to use dwarf fruit trees in wire 
cages, or covered with netting. 
Exploding devices are also used in the 
US. Does anyone have any other ideas? 
— К. & I. 


A Simple Wood-fired Kiln 


IVAN ENGLUNDS PLAN 
WOOD -FIRED : 
UPDRAUGHT KILN to 900°C 


FLUE PLAN 


Pottery can be made by students and potters 
without expensive electric kilns in a simple wood-fire 
kiln which is cheap, easy to build and which will fire 
without undue effort to glazing temperature in a short 
time. 

The kiln described here needs only 100 bricks and 
these can be firebricks, commons, second-hand or 
even broken ones. It can be erected in about an hour. It 
will fire biscuit in about three hours and glaze in two 
hours, burning wood in the form of packing cases, 
timber off-cuts, broken furniture, etc. 

The results will be real and honest pots of the low- 
fired earthenware or raku type. This kiln and the glaze 
have been used as a basis of teaching at summer 
schools as well as during normal classes. 

The Kiln 
The kiln is a simple updraught type and needs 
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Ivan Englund 


Reprinted from POTTERY IN AUSTRALIA 
Published by-the Potters’ Society of Australia 
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about 100 bricks. A flat section is selected and raked 
level and on this a solid square of bricks, 2% bricks 
square, is laid on the flat with two projecting arms to the 
front. A second course of bricks on the flat is now laid 
on the projecting arms and the outside of the square, 
leaving the passage from fire box to kiln open. Across 
the projecting arms, metal rods are laid to act as fire 
bars. 

Around the edge of the square, bricks are laid on 
edge to a height of seven bricks, using clay slurry as a 
bond, making sure that the bricks are tapped down to 
give thin joints. The fire box is built to the front on the 
projecting arms, two bricks long by two bricks high, still 
leaving an opening between fire box and kiln. A fire box 
cover is placed over this space. This could be a clay 
slab of some sort, if available, but a sheet of steel plate 
will be easier to get and just as good. Even a piece of 


galvanised iron will do temporarily for a few firings if you 
can't wait. 

Underneath the fire bars, the earth should be 
excavated, to a depth of at least six inches, for there isa 
big build-up of charcoal and this will save some raking. 
Inside the kiln chamber are two bricks on edge and 
upon these rests the first or lower shelf. 

The Kiln Furniture 

AII firing is done on open shelves. These are 9in x 
9in and can be of fire brick, silicon carbide, clay floor 
tiles, or can be of brick simply sliced through with a 
bolster.. Іп this case, two halves make up a shelf. 
Shelves can be made by the potter with grogged clay. 
The shelf supports can be pieces of cut brick or little 
clay cylinders thrown or hand rolled. 

Setting 

The pots are set in the kiln from the top. The lowest 
shelf is placed in position and packed with pots. The 
next shelf is arranged on supports and packed, and so 
on until the kiln is full. With the sizes given, there will be 
about 3in of space all around the shelves to allow plenty 
of space for the flames. The top is partly closed in with 
loose bricks across the corners, leaving a space about 
4in x 7in for smoke and flames to emerge. If more space 
is needed to accommodate a few more pots, a couple of 
extra courses of bricks can be added with no effect on 
the performance of the kiln. 

Firing 

In firing pottery there is one rule that cannot be 
broken — and that is fire slowly. At the start a very small 
fire is lit at the very entrance of the fire box and is kept 
small until the water is driven off the pots, taking about 
an hour. Do not allow the flames to impinge on the ware 
at this stage and if an ominous ''pop'"' is heard, the fire 
must be raked out quickly and continued slowly. 

When possible, the fire is gradually increased until 
the fire box is two-thirds full of brightly burning wood 
and the flames are perhaps nine inches out of the top. 
Very exciting!!! 

A bright fire is maintained until an even red 
temperature is achieved all through the kiln. This can be 
checked by sight, for it is possible to look into the kiln — 
but watch the eyebrows. Cones 015A (820? C) and 010A 
(900° C) may prove useful. When the right temperature 
is reached, the fire is allowed to burn out; the front of 
the fire box and the top of the kiln are closed with loose 
bricks to exclude cold air, and the kiln is allowed to cool 
naturally. 

While the kiln is firing the ash pit should be kept 
clear of ash to allow a good flow of air through the fuel. 
The only difference in glaze firing is that the early slow 
fire can be eliminated and the glazes can be checked for 
melting at the top. 

Fuel 

Light, quick-burning wood, such as packing cases, 
etc must be used. Large and heavy pieces of timber 
should be avoided, since what is required is a quick fire, 
especially in the closing stages. The fire should be 
clean and bright at all times. 

Cover 

Because the kiln is bonded only with clay, it should 
be covered from the weather. 
The Clay 

In this type of firing, the clay is subject to 
considerable thermal shocks and while almost any clay 
can be fired with care, it is better to prepare special clay 
for this purpose. The addition of about 25 per cent to 33 
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per cent of grog or sand to the clay will make a suitable 
open body for this firing technique. 
The Glaze 

There are a number of glazes which will melt at 
about 900? C, but the one І have found most reliable is 
the following made with a frit. 

Clear: Ceramic Supply Co number 7 frit, 80; Kaolin, 
10; Zinc Oxide, 2. 

White Opaque: Add Tin Oxide, 8. 

When ordering the No 7 frit from the Ceramic 
Supply Co, 61 Lakemba Street, Belmore, NSW 2192, ask 
for it to be supplied in the milled form. 

These glazes are used in the usual way, though 
perhaps a little thicker than in normal earthenware, and, 
because they employ fritted materials, are safe for use 
by children. 

Conclusion 

This kiln and glaze works very well at 900? C and 
there is a terrific amount of sheer fun to be had learning 
about pots in this basic and fundamental way, but let me 
conclude on a note of warning. All your expert and non- 
expert friends will tell you that this kiln can't work 
because it is too simple, or that you can improve it by 
dripping oil, or it would be better fired with coke — or 
coal — or bottled gas, or that if you could keep the fire 
going long enough you will get stoneware, or you must 
have this or that and so on and so on. Don't take any 
notice of any of them. Have a little faith in me and try it 
exactly as outlined here. І guarantee it! 

Further experiments have been made at the Arts 
Council Summer School: 

(a) By overflowing the fire-box with wood, the 
atmosphere in the kiln became smokey and deficient of 
oxygen. This reducing atmosphere on glaze painted 
with copper oxide gave good pinks and reds. 

(b) Salt glaze: Pots were placed in the kiln and 
brought to full heat in the normal way. Common salt was 
then thrown into the fire-box in small handfuls with the 
flues closed. After a minute or so, the flues were 
opened, the fire built up and further salt thrown in. 
About 2165 of salt was used and the salting was kept up 
for about one hour. Results were very encouraging and 
no doubt further experience with this kiln could give 
more uniform results. 

A Simple Wood-fired Kiln, by Ivan Englund, is 
reprinted with permission from Pottery in Australia. 

Pottery in Australia, edited by Janet Mansfield, is 
published twice yearly by the Potters Society of 
Australia, 48 Burton Street, Darlinghurst, NSW 2010. It's 
a high-quality magazine of 104 pages, printed on glossy 
paper, of interest to anyone keen on pottery. Price 
$A5.00 annually. 

Other publications available from: The Editor, 48 
Burton Street, Darlinghurst, NSW 2010, are listed here. 
Please add 30c postage per copy. 

Electric Kiln (Arthur Higgs), 75c. 

Gas Kiln, Catenary Arch (Les Blakebrough), 50c. 

Gas Kiln, Top Loading (Ivan Englund), 50c. 

Raku, 50c (see EG3). 

High-Temperature Wood-Burning Kiln 
McMeekin), 50c. 

A 10 cu ft Oil-Fired Kiln Plan (Alan Peascod), $2.00. 

Kick-Wheel Plan (set of four diagrams), $1.00. 

Galleries and Potteries to Visit in Australia, gratis — 
30c postage only. 

(These sources eee in The Earth Garden 
ook) 


(Ivan 


A POTTER'S BOOK 
To make a thing oneself is the nearest way to 
understanding ... BERNARD LEACH. 


This is the classic book on pottery and on potters as 
artist-craftsmen, written by a master of the art. Bernard 
Leach was responsible for bringing the essence of 
Asian style and tradition in ceramics to the west. 

Though he regards the Chinese T'ang and Sung 
periods as the high point of the craft of pottery, he 
studied for a long period in Japan, where he received 
the title of Kenzan, or master of raku. 

All the ways of shaping clay and drawing it into 
beautiful and useful artifacts are considered, from 
choosing the clay, through to its preparation, glazes, 
kilns, firing, wheel throwing, hand shaping, moulding. 
Raku, English slipware, lead glazed earthenware, salt- 
glazed stoneware and Oriental porcelain and stoneware 
are covered in detail. 

You may read this book to learn about the craft of 
studio pottery as opposed to mass-produced wares, or 
simply to find out about the history and techniques of 
potting and its background. Few works evoke so 
strongly the feeling of working clay as it is 
metamorphosed into a pot, plate or jug, glazed, then 
fired in the roaring kiln. 

This newly released Faber and Faber paperback 
has 77 illustrations, many in colour, of fine examples of 
pottery and 252 line drawings by Bernard Leach. 


A pot thrown on a good wheel with responsive clay, 
but not too soapy in texture, is impressed and 
expressed, urged and pulled and coaxed through a 
series of rhythmic movements, which like those of a 
dance are all related and interdependent. The spinning 
wet clay must be kept dead true to the centre of the 
wheel while it is being hollowed and drawn up, 
expanded and.contracted into a living embodiment of 
the potter's intention. 


A Potter's Book, Bernard Leach, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1976 (first published 1940), 296 pages. 
Distributed in Australia by Oxford University Press, 
Melbourne. Recommended price $7.00. 
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the best brick 


By JIM HALL 

A refractory material can be defined as a non- 
metallic material which is resistant to heat. 

All clays are refractory materials, but of course 
some are more refractory than others and it is mostly 
from the latter that the raw material for the production of 
kiln refractories is drawn. A use for the less refractory 
clays is in “clay bodies", the actual raw material for 
making various ceramic ware. 

A word of caution at this point: It will cost you much 
money if you use materials in building your kiln which 
are ‘оо good", ie above the necessary specifications. 
Further, it is a waste of the world's resources of raw 
materials, at least in a small way. 

To specify а 1450” C grade brick, where the 
temperature of the kiln will not exceed 1300? C, can 
double or even treble the cost over an adequate brick. 
However, high flame temperature can necessitate the 
use of super-duty high alumina bricks near burners. 

Pottery kilns can be constructed from many types 
of refractory — from the humble clay housebrick, 
through “іо the expensive fire brick. So long as the 
"right" refractory is used and the kiln is designed 
and constructed properly, a good and successful life 
can be expected. , 

These are the various possible choices of brick 
available to us and some of the limitations governing 
their application and use: 

Dense (or common) fire brick 

These are the commonly known ‘“‘heavy”’ brick, a 
standard Qin x 4V2in x 3in shape, weighing around nine 
pounds. They are usually straw coloured, spotted with 
iron ''blebs'' and can be used in kilns fired on oil, coal, 
coke, wood and gas to 1300? C, but have a relatively high 
conductivity and heat storage capacity. 

This results in relatively long firing times with high 
heat storage in the walls (which means slow cooling). 
Both characteristics result in a high fuel consumption. 

Incidentally ... think of the use of old sump oil asa 
fuel. Being free of charge, it doesn't matter if the kiln 
takes a little longer and uses a lot of fuel, does it? | have 
been using it for 15 years and in that time would have 
used some 13,000 gallons. It can be a very successful 
fuel and, if the kiln is designed properly, smokeless. 
Hot face insulating fire bricks (HFIFB) 

These are pale-to-white lightweight cellular bricks, 
weighing about 2'2-3lbs and are made to suit various 
temperature ratings. The cellular character is induced 
by incorporating sawdust into the clay mix before firing. 
During firing, the sawdust burns out, so leaving cells. 
The brick is then shaped by grinding and can be further 
sawn and drilled with normal workshop tools. 

They are usually very accurately finished, so that 
they can be laid up dry, that is without mortar, if 
necessary, so that they can be re-used on a later kiln if 
required. At a cost of $1.00-$2.00 each brick, this is an 
aspect one must think of. 

There are mortars on the market which do not set 
hard even under heat, and if further use of the bricks is 
contemplated and it is felt that mortar must be used, 
then this is the type needed. Other mortars are thinned 


out to creamy consistency and the side of the brick 
dipped and laid up to ensure a thin joint. No trowel is 
used in this method. 

These are the most costly brick available and are 
supplied by the major refractory companies and their 
agents in the various States under different trade 
names — ''R.I.", ‘‘Greenlite’’, ‘‘Babcock and Wilcox” 
and ‘‘Moller’’ being a few. 

Their advantages are: (1) high insulating value; (2) 
low heat storage; (3) quick cooling; (4) low fuel 
consumption; (5) light weight and (6) ease of shaping. 
Main disadvantage is high cost. 

With this brick one has the choice of high cost and 
low fuel consumption, or with dense fire brick: low cost 
and high fuel consumption. Take your pick! 

HFIFB have other disadvantages, in that they 
should only be heated from one side, so that they 
cannot be used for baffle or “Брад” walls. If used in this 
way they will shrink and continue to do so at each firing, 
finally cracking and falling to pieces. Nor can they be 
used in the floor of the kiln if weight is brought to bear 
on them by shelf supports, as their crushing resistance 
is low. However, the weight can be spread over a 
greater area using a ‘‘split’’ of dense fire brick or piece 
of kiln shelving. à 

HFIFB is the only type of brick of any use as a lining 
for electric kilns, due to their low heat storage and high 
insulating value. For a kiln to function properly, there 
must be a gain in input over losses from all causes. 

The ease of cutting element grooves and holes in 
these bricks is also an important factor. 

Dense firebricks can be used for raku, earthenware 
and stoneware firings in solid and liquid fuel fired kilns. 
Gas firings would also be expensive. 

HFIFB find their uses mainly in gas and electric 
кип, but can be used also in liquid and solid fuelled 
kilns. All the foregoing are alumino-silicate bricks, the 
contents of alumina and silica varying for the 
temperature rating. 

Kiln shelves 

Without a doubt shelves made from silicon carbide 
seem to me to be the best. Howevever, these shelves 
must be arranged in such a way that the shelf supports 
are always under the corners of the tile and the next 
support must always be over the one underneath (with, 
of course, the shelf in between). 

Don't be talked into using these shelves with their 
supports under any part of the edges other than the 
corners (breakages can occur due to uneven stressing) 
and never, never change the setting part way up to 
smaller shelves so that the supports for such tiles are 
not over others below. In my experience, the best of the 
silicon carbide shelves are those made by Nonporite 
Pty Ltd. 

Finally, the brick to be avoided like the plague is 
that made from complete silica. These are often 
available cheaply on dumps at the various steelworks. 
They cannot be used in pottery kilns as they are made 
for continuous use, sometimes lasting months or years 
at high temperatures before having to be replaced. If 
used intermittently, as in pottery kilns, they will spall, 
crack and generally fret away to nothing in a very short 
time. 

Most bricks from steelworks are a bit of a lucky dip 
in this respect because it is hard to identify a brick by 
type after use unless it is a special shape and these are 
generally of no use for kiln building anyway, so don't be 
tempted unless the exact type can be ascertained. 
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Harlequin Bug 


ORGANIC PLANT PROTECTION 

Once you know the basics of planting and tending a 
garden and you're beginning to enjoy the rewards of 
your labour, you run into the next step, the problem of 
keeping insect pests and diseases at bay so that you 
can keep on reaping those rewards. 

There is a constant battle in even the best-tended 
garden, especially in spells of dry, hot weather and wet, 
humid weather which most of us have experienced this 
summer. 

Since it landed on our desk, Organic Plant 
Protection has remained there as a constant reference 
work which has the answers to many questions posed 
by Earth Garden readers. 

It tells you how to combat' plant predators and 
diseases without using chemicals. It's a large, hardback, 
explanatory dictionary, containing an alphabetical list of 
plant troubles and their natural controls and a separate 
listing of vegetables, fruit, berries and trees, detailing 
their pests and how to deal with them. It has excellent 
cross-references and a good index. 

The bugs and fungi themselves are identified 
primarily in a 32-page section of vivid colour photos, but 
also in marginal line drawings. The tomato entry of 21 
pages deals with nine bugs and 30 diseases; the peach 
entry with 21 bugs and 13 diseases in 1212 pages. 

Put this together with the Rodale Press, Inc 
Encyclopaedia of Organic Gardening and you have a 
comprehensive library on all aspects of organic 
gardening that is hard to beat. 

Many of the controls suggested, such as ladybirds 
and lacewings, are available by mail in quantity in the 
United States. For the moment, we in Australia have to 
rely on building them up by keeping the natural balance, 
but that's about the only drawback to this organic 
gardening bible ... our pests seem to be international. 

Organic Plant Protection, ed Roger Yepson, Rodale 
Press, Inc, Emmaus, Pennsylvania, USA, 1976, 688 
pages. Recommended price $17.95. Our copy from ANZ 
Book Co Pty Ltd. 


sunflower seeds 


BY DR CON RHEE 

Ever since my first garden efforts I’ve grown а few 
rows of sunflowers, both for the pleasure of looking at 
them and for their seeds to nibble on. 

When І became interested in vegetarianism and 
becoming self-sufficient in food production, the 
sunflowers became a bit of a problem. On the one hand 
they are easy to grow in quantity and are an excellent 
source of utilisable protein, fat and carbohydrate (see 
table) — something like a bean-nut mixture. 

On the other nand, however, is the difficulty of 
getting the kernels out of the hard, fibrous hulls in any 
quantity. 

І have worked out a method, albeit somewhat time 
consuming, of hulling the kernels out and Га like to 
share it with you, the reader, hoping that you'll grow 
some sunflowers, improve on the method, and tell me 
about it. 

Here's how it works: 

The principle is simple and has been applied to all 
sorts of seed/husk separation problems — the husk is 
cracked open and the products winnowed (separation 
by a current of air). It is also possible to separate 
kernels from broken husks by flotation of the husks in 
water, but this yields a heap of wet kernels, which is not 
a very useful form to have them in. 

In practical terms there are a number of limitations 
to the success of such an operation. The husks move 
readily in a current of air, but so do small pieces of 


kernels, which results from kernels broken by the 
cracking operation. Attempts to minimise kernel 
breakage result in a higher proportion of uncracked 
seeds, which remain with the kernels in the winnowing 
process, thereby necessitating time consuming hand 
work to remove them. 

The practicability of the operation is further 
reduced by the presence of seeds in which the kernel 
adheres to a portion of the husk, thereby preventing the 
husk from being winnowed out. The seed І use currently 
does not suffer seriously from this disadvantage. 

The first step in the process is the removal of sterile 
(empty) seeds from the fertile (full) ones. This step also 
relies on the winnowing principle — simply put handfuls 
of seed in a shallow bowl and blow out the empty seeds, 
while shaking the bowl. 

The second step in kernel production is the drying 
of the husks so that they will crack cleanly and easily 
and separate from the kernel. Unless the seed has been 
stored under very low humidity conditions, the husks do 
not crack as readily as they can. І dry the quantity of 
seed | am going to work with at any time — usually 2-3 
mugs worth — on a screened rack in an oven at very low 

eat. 

When the seeds crack readily — test by pressing 
between forefinger and thumb — І let them cool and 
then sieve into two piles — small seeds and large ones, 
using a sieve which is actually a deep-frying basket. Its 
wire mesh separation is 4mm. 


A pile of sunflower seeds before treatment to isolate the kernels. 
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Scale 5 cm. 
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| then pass these two piles of seeds separately 
through a cast-iron wheel flour grinder, with the wheel 
separation set to crack (ideally) all the seeds in each of 
the two piles. The pile of small seeds usually contains 
some very small ones which don't crack. These must be 
removed by hand, or they could be sieved out with 
another sieve. 

| now pass the cracked products through three 
sieves — the original 4mm deep-frying one, a 3mm one 
(actually one of those mesh pie dishes) and a flour 
sifting one, made from fly screen. I discard the tailings 
from the flour sieve. The three remaining separated 
sieved piles are now winnowed by the same process as 
the empty seeds were — in a shallow bowl, shaking and 
blowing. І do this on a linoleum floor from which the 
scattered husks are readily swept up. 

The separation of the cracked products into three 
portions according to size facilitates the winnowing 
process. In this manner complete kernels and large 
kernel pieces and large husk pieces are in the same pile 
and the air velocity required to remove large husk 
pieces does not blow away small pieces of kernel 
because these pieces are on another pile. 

Considerable separation of husks from kernels may 
also be achieved by sieving without shaking the sieve. 
The long husk fragments lie across the mesh, while the 
kernel fragments fall through. 

The flow sheet shows the process diagramatically. 
The numbers on the left-hand side indicate the time 
(minutes) required to treat three mugs of seed to 
produce a little over half a mug of kernels and pieces — 
total time 45 minutes of active involvement. 

To some people the time required to render this 
amount of food edible may seem inappropriate. In these 
days of union-controlled wages, it may indeed appear to 
be irrational. However, І would offer this thought for 
your consideration — how much are you worth to 
yourself? 

І would very much like to hear from everyone about 
theiradventures with sunflowers. 

Con Rhee, Koonya, Tasmania, 7178. 


COMPOSITION OF SEEDS 
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Sunflower 560 24 47 20 50 
White Beans 340 22 2 61 42 
Soya Beans 400 34 18 34 61 
Field Corn 350 9 4 77 52 
Hard Wheat 330 14 3 69 40 
Hazel Nuts 630 13 62 17 NA 


Walnuts 650 15 64 16 50 

Ratio of Saturated/unsaturated fats: 
биупЙПожег.................. 1:8 
Soya Bear ois oue ани в 1:6 
Walnuts ooo c e ew а 1:16 


FLOW SHEET FOR 
SUNFLOWER KERNEL PRODUCTION 


Processing Time 
(mins.) SEEDS 


COMPOST 
EMPTY 
SEEDS 


FULL SEEDS 


DRY SEEDS 


7 COARSE SIEVE 


LARGE SEEDS AN 
SMALL SEEDS 


CRACKED PRODUCT 


COARSE 
SIEVE 


MEDIUM 
SIEVE 


FINE 
SIEVE 
10 


WINNOWING AND 
12 HANDCLEANING 


: Total 45 mins. 
Excl. Drying Time 
EAT KERNELS AND PIECES 


COMPOST 
TAILINGS 


(Cover Picture) 


COMPOST 
——" HUSKS 


Reprinted with permission from The Organic 
Gardener and Farmer, Vol 1, No. 4, 1976, the magazine 
of The Organic Gardening and Farming Society of 
Tasmania, edited by David Stephen. Annual 
subscription is $6, from OGFS, Box 16, Wynyard, 
Tasmania, 7325. 

The magazine, of 30 pages, carries stories on 
natural growing, ecology, health and nutrition. 


At left, winnowing husks from kernels by blowing on the cracked seeds in a shallow bowl. 


The Fragrant Garden 


Jan and Michael Bailes run The Fragrant Garden, 
formerly Elvyn Park Herbs (see EG15) in Portsmouth 
Road, Erina, not far from Gosford, New South Wales. 

Their nursery and herb garden there is set in part of 
five acres of gum trees and you can visit them on 
weekends, school and public holidays. Take the road 
from Gosford to Terrigal and watch for the signs once 
you get to Erina. 

If you can't get there, write for a catalogue of herbs 
and scented leaf geraniums, a wide range of books on 
herbs, posters and prints, herbal oils, roses and special 
blends of mustards and sauces. Send 40c for the 
catalogue, which includes notes on the various herbs. 
Postcode is 2250. 

Jan and Michael have been associated with organic 
gardening through their work with the Henry Doubleday 
Research Association, of which Michael is president. 
They are a friendly, happy couple, “Бабу about herbs"' 
and always ready to help with plants or advice on 
growing them. 
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By JAN & MICHAEL BAILES 

There is nothing more delightful than walking out 
after rain and breathing deeply of an air fragrant with 
lime and peppermint, nutmeg and rose. 

There is nothing more tempting than brushing past 
bushes redolent with wonderful lemon, coconut and 
musk smells on a still autumn evening, or gathering 
handfuls of fragrant leaves for the bliss of a long, hot 
bath. 

To do this, surround your back door or your 
walkways with the old-fashioned scented pelagoniums, 
the geraniums that our grandmothers knew. These 
plants are the parents of our present-day big, showy 
pelagoniums. Unfortunately, as the plants were 
developed for their gay flowers, they lost the fragrance 
of their leaves. 

Because we are The Fragrant Garden and because 
we are batty about herbs and wafting smells, we are 
making a collection of these lovely old plants. At 
present, we have 21 distinctly different varieties and we 
are always on the lookout to swap, buy or barter for new 
specimens. 

The scented leafed pelagoniums were brought to 
England from the Cape of Good Hope by British ships 
around 1795. During the 19th century there were over 200 
separate varieties known, ranging through sweet 
smelling rose and musk, the spices, the pungent citrus 
smells and a whole range of refreshing mints. 

Mayhem set in when botanists started crossing the 
various plants and fragrances became mixed and 
elusive. The confusion spread to naming the plants, and 
today we still haven't totally sorted out the specimens. 

Over the years, the geraniums became known and 
loved, fascinating all those who grew them. Their 
fragrance spills out over fences, down laneways, into 
kitchens, bedrooms and bathrooms. 

TUSSIE-MUSSIES 

Their uses are innumerable. Make tussie-mussies 
by collecting the fragrant leaves around a gardenia, a 
bunch of sweet peas or a cluster of rose-buds. Tie the 
posy with velvet ribbon and when the leaves begin to 
dry out, hang them in your wardrobe to sweeten the air 
and help repel moths. 

Use their leaves in jellies, jams, custards and cakes 
and in sachets and pillows. Make use of their leafy 
abundance in pot-pourri mixtures, ringing the changes 
by choosing for sweetness or spice, rather than 
headiness 

Press some leaves and make up into bookmarks. 
Make up tiny sachets of dried leaves in a porous fabric 
and pop into a pretty jar. Give these to a friend to 
perfume bath water, or enjoy them yourself after a long, 
back-breaking day in the garden. 

Candy the flowers and use them to top a birthday 
cake or as luxurious sweets. Combine them with herbs 
for flavouring and decoration. 

Best of all, rub the leaves and release their oils and 
life will suddenly come up roses and mint and apples 
and perhaps even strawberry! 


Here is a list of the ‘‘lovelies’’ that we grow. We've 
noted some specific uses, but it's very much a matter of 
creative experiment. 

Rober's Lemon Rose — А hardy grower, with 
distinct lemon-rose fragrance. Use in custards, cake- 
tins, or best of all, with lemon verbena in a sleep pillow 
or pot-pourri. The fragrance from this plant tends to 
make one really drowsy. 

Lemon — A strong grower, with clusters of pale 
mauve flowers. Distinct citrus scent. Use in egg- 
custards, pot-pourri, etc. 

Prince Rupert (Crispum minor) — The finger-bowl 
geranium, with the tiniest curled leaves and the 
strongest of lemon smells. Use in finger-bowls, salads, 
with chicken and veal. 

Variegated Crispum — Slightly larger leaf than the 
Prince Rupert, with very pretty frilled green leaves 
outlined in cream. Use as Prince Rupert — slightly less 
pungent. í 

Apple — Apple, or the sweetest of ''juicy fruit” 
smells, come from the bruised leaves of this dear little 
plant. Soft green leaves, minute flowers and compact 
growth habit make this a perfect hanging basket speci- 
men. Use particularly in apple jelly and in salads. 

Nutmeg — A true nutmeg fragrance from a plant 
with similar growing habits to the apple. Delightful little 
plant, used especially in egg custards or with plain 
cakes. 

Coconut — This plant's fragrance is so strongly 
coconut that it is sometimes not even necessary to 
bruise the leaves. The fragrant oils make the leaves an 
excellent topping for a coconut cake or slice, or a 
pleasant addition to your cake tin. Fast growing and 
very good as a hanging basket. 

Variegated Nutmeg — One of the prettiest of the 
smaller specimens. Frequently whole stems are soft 
and creamy. Use as the straight nutmeg. 

Snowflake — This gets its name from the variegated 
snow-spotted, splotched leaves. It is an attractive plant, 
with lightish green leaves and a lovely rose fragrance. 

Peppermint — A large, sprawling grower, with a 
distinct peppermint fragrance. Crush and chop a leaf 
through a lemon jelly for a delicious, lemon-mint 
flavour. 

Tormentosum (Velvet Leaved Peppermint) — Soft, 
downy, large-leafed plant, which can be trained to climb 
or crawl in a tub or hanging basket. Try taking two 
leaves and placing them underneath a warm chocolate 
cake in your cake tin. When the cake is out, there is the 
delightful aroma of choc-peppermint. A most delightful 
plant. 

Cinnamon — This has one of the prettiest flowers of 
the scenteds — a dark pink half-circlet which contrasts 
beautifully with the darkly veined leaves. A strong spice 
aroma and good grower. 

Orange — Faintly orange or citrus smell on a plant 
with pretty, dark-pink flower clusters. 

Rose — Sometimes it's rosy and sometimes it's 
almost musk-lemon! It depends on the time of day and 
the climatic conditions. A very good grower, a lovely 
addition to salads and to pot-pourri. Superb in tussie- 
mussies. The oil of this type is distilled for perfume. 

Mint Rose - A sketchy indented leaf іп a grey- 
green, totally outlined in pale cream. An excellent 
contrast plant with a true mint-rose fragrance. 

Candy Dancer — A very nice specimen, with much- 
indented leaves, fern-like, but strong. Sweet, pungent 
perfume and pink flowers which can be candied. 
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Lime — A compact plant with a strong mouth- 
watering lime aroma. 

Scarlet Pet — A delightful, rosy-lemony fragrance 
on a strong growing bush. Lovely in posies of red roses. 

Clorinda — The most stunningly coloured of all the 
scented pelagoniums. Bright, large, almost vermillion 
flowers and strong, spicy leaf fragrance. 

Maple Leaf — Lovely, pungent and beautifully 
shaped leaves. This is our newest plant. 

Pelagonium Australe — We discovered this by 
accident. An Australian geranium with an amazing, 
strong rose fragrance. 

These plants are a constant source of joy to us and 
a source of amazement to those visitors to our nursery 
who haven't come into contact with them before. We're 
frequently asked how long it takes to spray on the 
perfume — and whether the rain doesn't wash it all 
away! 

But we feel, too, that we've only just scratched the 
surface. We've read about many more types in books 
and we're tantalised by the prospect of leaves scented 
almond, apricot, strawberry, ginger, southernwood, 
violet, mandarin, lavender, balm and anise. We've had 
seeds of some of these, but the plants have not been 
really true to type. 

But we live in hope! Perhaps you'li come across 
some of these easy to grow old beauties in an old, 
neglected garden. Good luck and good hunting! 


How to grow geraniums from cuttings. 


A MODERN HERBAL 

A Modern Herbal, the medicinal, culinary, cosmetic 
and economic properties, cultivation and folklore of 
herbs, grasses, fungi, shrubs and trees with all their 
modern scientific uses, Mrs M. Grieve, ed Mrs C. F. 
Leyel, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, England, 1976 
(first published 1931); 912 pages. Price $12.95 
recommended. 

This complete manual of herbs is at last back in 
print and widely available as a Peregrine paperback. 

It combines the former two volumes of the work, 
first published in 1931, and remains the most up-to-date 
source book of herbs and medicinal plants. It covers 160 
plants in 912 pages, with numerous illustrations, 
detailing each in the method described by the book's 
sub-heading. 

The Grieve-Leyel Herbal has a much wider scope 
than the plants we are inclined to think of as herbs. This 
is because it is intended for use by practising 
herbalists. It is particularly valuable on botanical 
descriptions of the plants, medical dosages and 
scientific analysis of their properties. 

Some rather ''large" herbs included, for example, 
are acacia (wattle), eucalyptus, maple, mulberry, oak, 
olive and orange — to pick a few headings at random. 
Anyone fascinated by herbs, their history, folklore and 
multiple uses should have A Modern Herbal on their 
shelves as a reference book. We have. 


Rue will live much longer and is less liable to be 
injured by frost in winter when grown in a poor, dry, 
rubbishy soil than in good ground. 

Country people boil its leaves with treacle, thus 
making a conserve of them. These leaves are curative of 
croup in poultry. It has also been employed in the 
diseases of cattle. 

The volatile oil is contained in glands distributed 
over the whole plant and contains caprinic, plagonic, 
caprylic and oenanthylic acids — also a yellow 
crystalline body, called rutin. Oil of rue is distilled from 
the fresh herb ... The dried herb, which is a greyish- 
green — has similar taste and odour, but is less 
powerful. It is used, powdered, for making tea. 

If a leaf or two be chewed, a refreshing aromatic 
flavour will pervade the mouth and any nervous 
headache, giddiness, hysterical spasm, or palpitation 
will be quickly relieved. 
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Felix Leather Shop is in the Star Court at Lismore, 
NSW, run by Chris and Rod Wilson. ‘‘We have some 
suppliers of handcrafts, but are still looking for more,” 
they say. 

Caterpillar Co-op Shop at Malanda on the North 
Queensland Tablelands, sells all sorts of good foods 
and some crafts. Members pay $10.00 a share and get a 
discount. Those who work in the shop get a further 
discount. 


swaggs at Palm Beach (Sydney) has a selection of 
crafts ‘‘more representative of Australia than the usual 
koala bear and tea towel", says Rosemary Andrews. 
She is looking for high-quality Australian craftwork in 
wool, leather, wood or fibre. Write C/- PO Palm Beach, 
NSW, 2108. 


* * * 


Tara Community Store at 808 Glenferrie Road, 
Hawthorn, Victoria, has supplies of organic food, also 
organic and community information and Dharma 
literature with emphasis on the Tibetan tradition. The 
group is аізо seeking donations of home-made jams or 
preserves and home grown fruit and vegetables, or will 
buy or place these on consignment. Also dried and 
potted herbs, organic vegetable seeds, honey and 
herbal teas. Take away lunch and herbal teas 12-2 pm. 

Prasad Wholefoods, Elizabeth Street, North Hobart, 
Tasmania, is a bulk foods health Store, supplying 
organic produce, juices, literature. Tim and Caroline 
Etheridge also have a community notice board in the 
store. 

Paul & Lek Sykes have bought a small shop at Falls 
Farm, Flaxton, Queensland, in the Blackall Ranges out 
from Nambour. They stock leather and copper work, 
bark painting, jewellery and toys, woven and spun 
goods and would be interested in selling craft lines on 
consignment for EG readers. 

Gundaroo Store Gallery, Cork Street, Gundaroo, 
NSW, is a handcraft gallery, 26 miles from Canberra. 
Jenny and Peter Thorne plan to open a slab hut there as 
an old-fashioned store, selling homemade jams, 
Sweets, pickles, herbs, lavender products and country 
goods. 


more letters 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

We are both on the wrong side of 50. І 
am a cabinet-maker-builder by trade, and 
we have been potters for over 30 years. 
Over 18 months ago we bought this 10 
acres as a vacant block and moved here 
nine months ago. Perhaps we are lucky 
in that, over the years, we have acquired 
a number of different skills so it makes it 
easier to get to the state of self- 
sufficiency. 

Іп 1910 my father came out from 
England and he tells us of how he and 
his mother practised organic farming 
and we are endeavouring to carry on the 
tradition. We have a registered Saanen 
goat stud and Jersey stud, keep ducks, 
hens, bees and breed Border Collies. 
Our herb and vegetable gardens are 
gradually becoming established. and we 
are planting pastures for our stock. As 
much as possible we try to make and do 
everything ourselves. 

We would like anyone with like 
ideals whom we could help to visit us, as 
we feel that self-sufficiency without 
experience could be a long, hard road. 

Regards, АІ and Is Rolley, PS 1634, 
Tewantin Road, Cooroy, Qld, 4563. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

We have been regular readers of your 
most helpful periodical since we arrived 
in Australia from rural England four years 
ago апа ‘Чоок to the bush". We have 
found it particularly helpful to us in 
settling in a new country. Although my 
husband has a regular job, we are trying 
to make our small five acre block as 
productive as possible, with the least 
possible damage to our environment. 

We find our biggest worry is how to 
make our home and stock reasonably 
safe from possible bush fires without 
destroying too much of the bushland 
itself. | have not yet seen any advice on 
bushfire control in Earth Garden and feel 
it would be valuable to others in the 
same position. Most of our Australian 
neighbours seem to deal with the 
problem in a distinctly predictable 
manner — by bulldozing it all down! 
However, there are still a few attractive, 
naturally wooded acreages available for 
sale in this area, and we would like to 
see them bought by ecologically con- 
scious people. 

Another problem is dogs — we are at 
present trying to make our block dog- 
proof, to protect our small herd of goats. 
І do not aim to breed goats, but just keep 
sufficient to provide us with milk and 
yoghurt and cheese — and hours of 


enjoyment at their antics! | now have four 
beautiful Saanen kids for sale, from 
registered stock, but unregistered 
themselves (as you must do so before 
they are 60 days old) if anyone is 
interested. 

| endorse Barry Gazzard's ideas on 
exchanges and would gladly swap goats, 
for, say a donkey or pony, or hay. So 
many people in this area think goats are 
animated lawn mowers or bush clearers, 
that | hesitate to advertise them. I’m sure 
they will make good milkers like their 
dams and they are docile and gentle as 
well as being used to handling. 
Sincerely, Doreen Lyon, 61 Binalong 
Road, Belimbla Park, The Oaks, NSW, 
2570. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

І wonder if anyone has any tips for 
easier butter-making? We're able to buy 
fresh cream from a farm nearby and have 
been making butter lately. The cream 
should be well-chilled lve found. 
Beating then only takes 15 minutes. І use 
a hand-driven egg-beater — easier to 
clean than the butter churn. 

When the buttermilk starts splashing, І 
pat the butter with two wooden spoons, 
pouring a little iced water over it. Now for 
the best part — pour the buttermilk back 
into the cream jar, add juice of a lemon, 
dash of pure vanilla essence, 1 
tablespoon of honey (or vanilla sugar, 
the traditional Danish way) and possibly 
an egg. Whisk well. Drink cold. Slightly 
sour, one-to-two days old cream is 
tastier. | use 134 pints of cream for 1/2165 
butter. 

Any Earth Lovers passing by are 
welcome to come and dig the view and 
pull a weed or two. 

Peace & love, Diane & Bart Lebbing, 
Wokalup, WA. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Just a note to let you know how much I 
have enjoyed Earth Garden. | have 
gleaned much valuable information from 
it and my husband, Paddy, is always 
interested in what | have to tell him about 
it. There is only one thing wrong, it is too 
long between issues. 

We are living in town at the moment 
and doing our best under the 
circumstances. We garden organically, 
do companion planting. My brother-in- 
law lives eight miles from town and runs 
a few head of cattle, so we can get plenty 
of manure, plus wood for our slow 
combustion stove. We bake our own 
bread and try to do things the best and 
healthiest way. Not always easy, but we 
keep trying. 

We have had quite a heat-wave lately 
and the garden didn't get much attention 
until the last week or so, as it was too hot 
to do much. We have now planted 
cabbages, caulies and tomatoes. The 
carrots, parsnips, peas etc will have to 
wait until we return from holidays. We 
haven't had much luck with tomatoes, 
except the little yellow egg tomatoes. 
These come up self-sown all over the 
place and keep us supplied most of the 
summer. If anyone grows them, they will 
always have them. They are non-acid, so 
are good for arthritis sufferers. 

Another crop we found very good was 
Yates Dwarf Snake Beans. We found that 
we needed a small trellis for them, but 
from a short row we had four months of 
continual crop. The beans are very long 
(up to two ft) and have a really nice 
flavour. Our borage plants self-sowed 
too and it is all over the place. However, 
the leaves, mixed with chopped-up 
comfrey and spinach, steamed until just 
soft in a strainer over a saucepan of 
water and with a squeeze of lemon juice, 
make quite a good dish of greens. 

Love and peace, Barbara and Paddy 
Houlahan, Coffs Harbour, NSW. 


Our daughter Melissa is now 
nearly three years old. Painting and 
playdough (after playing with water) 
are among her favourite pursuits. 

We thought we'd pass along to 
you the recipes for them. 

PLAYDOUGH 

Place these ingredients — in the 
order listed — into a large pot over a 
gentle flame and mix each one well. 

2 cups flour 

2 cups warm water 

2 tablespoons oil 

2tablespoons cream of tartar 

1 cup salt 

Keep mixing until it’s a nice con- 
sistency. Remove to a bowl and 
knead and punch it a bit. We make 
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balls about fist-size, so that one or 
two may be used at a time. They 
needn’t be kept in a refrigerator, 
just in an airtight dish and they 
won't get dry. Store the rest in the 
fridge until needed. 
PAINT 

A good thick paint suitable for 
messy little ones can be made by 
mixing up a cornflour and water (or 
even starch and water) base. This 
may be thick — ideal for finger paint- 
ing — or thinner for “brushwork”. 

Colour with powder paint or food 
colouring. The base or the coloured 
paint, may be kept for long periods 
in the fridge. The mess is easily 
cleaned and washed off clothes. 


DISPELA BUK EM І ТОК TRU 


Where else in one book is there such a collection of 
useful and practical articles and sources for survival, 
self-sufficiency and intermediate technology for the 
tropics as there is in Liklik Buk? 

It is a kind of Whole Earth Catalogue for one small 
part of the earth — Papua New Guinea. But it treats each 
subject much more deeply than a simple listing, usually 
giving, for example, growing methods, techniques for 
processing, or instructions on building small-scale 
equipment. It is a tool which may be put to use by 


anyone living in Ssemi-tropical or tropical areas 
anywhere on the ‘‘Whole Earth’. 
Crops covered include cassava, rice, taro, 


legumes, coconut, oil palm, bamboo, rubber, coffee, 
tea, ginger, vanilla, pineapple. Processes include 
making brown sugar at village level, extracting oil, 
making butter, cheese, ghee, pickling eggs, drying 
meat. Techniques include weaving, welding, building, a 
coconut scraper, coffee roaster, making clothes, 
recycling tyres and tin drums as useful objects. 


INSECT TRAP 

This catches insects that like to fly at 
night to a light. You catch many insects 
that feed in the daytime and are fooled to 
think it is daytime. It is good for many rice 
pests. 

Materials needed: 1 kero lamp (about 
K2.00), 3 bush sticks, a little twine, and 1 
basin. These may be bought at most trade 
m or perhaps you already have 

m. 
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Crocodile raising is a more unusual inclusion in the 
livestock section! 

Liklik Buk is very well done. It is certainly one of the 
best publications we've seen in this field and worth its 
low price. One of its features is a list of headings where 
no article is included. These are left open for readers to 
send in their own contributions. 

"Materials are to be updated more or less 
continuously through the written responses of the 
readers. It will be a big job, of course, but basically 
Liklik Buk is designed to be self-supporting, 
self-revising, self-updating." These are the words of 
the book's instigators, Peter R. Hale, a rural 


development officer with the Department of Agriculture, 
Stocks and Fisheries of PNG at Kavieng, New Ireland 
and B. David Williams, agricultural secretary of The 
Melanesian Council of Churches, based at Lae. 

These excerpts show just how useful Liklik Buk is. 
By the way, it's written in clear, precise English — only 
the title is in pidgin. 
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TYRES 

How can we cut old tyres? The hardest part is 
getting the first cut through the tyre. Use a pointed knife 
or a pointed chisel and hammer. It helps to have two 
persons — one to hold the tyre. Once you get started, a 
sharp bush knife will do the job, with the person holding 
the tyre spreading the rubber so that the knife will not 
“stick”. Pouring a small trickle of water as you cut will 
make it easier. For a big tyre, pound the back side of the 
bush knife with a hammer, “steering” the knife as you 
go. But start with a small tyre, and when you know how, 
move to larger ones. 


LIKLIK BUK BILONG KAIN KAIN SAMTING 

A rural Development Handbook/Catalogue for 
Papua New Guinea. 

Published by The Melanesian Council of Churches, 
Lae, Papua New Guinea, 1976, 136 pages. 

Surface mail to Australia — K4.00 (four Kina PNG). 
Airmail to Australia — K6.00. Send international money 
order or cheque. 


DASF 

Department of Agriculture, Stocks and Fisheries, 
PO Box 2417, Konedobu, Papua New Guinea. 

DASF has a series of booklets of interest to people 
in Papua New Guinea. Subjects covered include 
growing carp, cocoa, coconuts, copra, coffee, tea, 
rubber, poultry. 

We've seen the Pig Handbook (No 5) and Corn (No 
8) in the Rural Development series. They're very good. 
Others are on cardomum, poultry, pepper, chillies and 
rural broadcasting! Write to the Publications Section 
(with sae for information). 

(Suggested by Fritz Robinson) 
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South Pacific 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 

Practical and technical information on growing 
crops and raising livestock in tropical climates is 
contained in the handbooks published by The South 
Pacific Commission. 

The SPC, which has its headquarters in Noumea, 
New Caledonia, is concerned with advising the 
governments of Papua New Guinea and the vast spread 
of Pacific islands as far east as Pitcairn Island, on 
economic, health and social development. 

South Pacific Bulletin, the Commission's official 
journal, is published quarterly and is available for $A4.00 
($NZ4.80) annually from South Pacific Commission, Box 
306, Haymarket, NSW 2000. 

It is a glossy, of 56 pages. Very practical articles on 
subjects such as making concrete blocks, solar heat, 
crop growing or hydraulic rams are often included. 
However, the bulk of the magazine is usually concerned 
with the doings of the SPC and some rather technical 
scientific reports. 

SPC Handbooks available include titles such as 
Banana Production, Coconut Production, Weed Control 
and Market Gardening in the South Pacific. 

Send sae for a list of publications to: SPC, Box 306, 
Haymarket, NSW 2000. 


PIGS AND POULTRY 

Pigs and Poultry in the South Pacific, lan Watt & 
Frank Michell, Sorrett Publishing Pty Ltd, 1975, 93 pages 
(PO Box 94, Malvern, Victoria 3144). Written for Papua 
New Guinea, with excellent hints, down to earth 
information on deep litter, diseases, huts, nests, etc. 
Not the usual intensive stuff, but it is relevant. 

(Suggested by Warren & Ildiko) 


more 


We are Steve (27), Dianne (23), 
Matthew (7 months), Pepper (dog) and 12 
chooks and hope to grow considerably 
into a life of self-sufficiency through 
organic and environmental awareness. | 
am American, Dianne, Australian and 
Matthew a lot of true love. 

We require 150 acres or more, with 
sloping hill (for gravity feed systems) 
and level land for farming. The rest can 
be anything — but forest, mountainside 
and waterfalls would be unreal. Most 
important, a good source of running 
water. We presently have a deposit of 
$4000 and wish to pay a maximum of 
$20,000 (preferably $10,000-$12,000, 
because digester, generator and 
draught horses aren’t cheap). 

Peace, love and successful farming: 
Steve, Dianne and Matthew Barker, 25 
Sturgeon Road, Ormiston, Qld 4163. 


І am the mother of two children, aged 
six and four years and we are looking for 
a house to rent, preferably in the coastal 
area of northern NSW. We would need a 
few acres and not too great a distance to 
school. І would appreciate hearing from 
anyone who has anything which might 
Suit us. 

Thank you, Joanne Rowling, 21 
lone Street, Chippendale, NSW, 


We are a group of three couples living 
on 154 acres near Burringbar, NSW, 
about 10 miles south of Murwillumbah 
(we bought our third-share through land 
lines in last winter's issue). The property 
adjoining ours is for sale and we would 
rather see some environmentally 
sympathetic people buy it than an 
intensive farmer. 

It is 160 acres, mostly undulating, with 
about 10 acres of creek flats. The layout 
is such that five or six families could live 
on it and be independent of.each other. 
There is a permanent creek and it is a 
disused dairy farm. Disadvantages are 
that the railway line forms one boundary 
(four trains a day), plus we have a 50ft 
wide right-of-way through the property. 
Also the owner wishes to retain his 
house, with an acre around it, and there 
is a main road frontage. 

At $32,000 it sounds expensive, but 
$200 an acre is quite good in this area, 
which has a good community spirit. 

Write: Jim and Toni Williams, C/- PO 
Burringbar, NSW, 2480. 


land 


lines 


l'm looking for ways to challenge 
current lifestyles in the city (in North 
Sydney to be exact) among ordinary, 
everyday run-of-the-mill people. І think it 
might be worthwhile to explore ways of 
increasing the availability of organic 
foods for city people. І'т sure some 
people are already involving themselves 
in this area. I’d very much like to talk to 
anyone interested in this. 

Peace, Moya Crowe, 51/441 Alfred 
Street, North Sydney, NSW 2060. 


Wanted: tropical oasis in Queensland. 
Preferably rainforest, near the beach, for 
a wildlife sanctuary (therefore no dogs or 
cats). І will live іп my truck, so І don't 
need a house. But for cultivating for fruit 
trees, vegetables, bees, chickens, goats 
and a donkey I'll need a reliable pure 
water source and good drainage (not 
prone to flooding and no swamps). 

І expect to have some money within а 
year, but in the meantime | would love 
Someone to rent me land to homestead, 
perhaps with an option to buy. Any co- 
operative community to which | could 
contribute? 

І am 29-year-old feminist with my first 
baby due in May (definitely planned and 
long awaited). My background is in 
health education and my interests are 
self-education, herbalism (hate drugs 
and tobacco), astrology and children. 
Cities and suburbs are such anti-child 
and neurotic environments that it's 
imperative that І move us to the country 
to ensure our physical and mental 
health. 

Please help! Ginger Gordy, 3/5 
Percival Road, Stanmore (Sydney), NSW 
2048. 


We are in the final stages of forming a 
co-operative to buy and hold 180 acres of 
land at Uki, near Murwillumbah, NSW, 
where we intend to establish a 
community of people involved with the 
land and each other. 

Many kinds of fruit and vegetables can 
be grown here and most of our other 
needs can be supplied from the 
surrounding area. We are seeking more 
members who would like to share the 
good life. Money involved is $4000. 

We'll be pleased to give you the Uki 
rave if you contact Jessica Flardeau, C/- 
PO Uki. NSW, 2484. 
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WHEAT 

Good people in Australia who buy our 
imported home-style flour mills and 
cereal grinders often do not know where 
to go to buy wheat to mill into flour or 
cereal. We have collected a few names 
and places of wheat supply. But there 
may be dozens or hundreds of people 
who grow and supply wheat. We'd like to 
know of everyone who grows and sells 
wheat in Australia. We need to know: 1. 
Name, address and telephone; 2. Hard 
or soft wheat; 3. Normal grown, organic 
grown or Bio-dynamic; 4. Approx price 
per bag. 

Please write to Bronwyn and Kevin, 
Australian Retsel Distributors, PO Box 
712, Dandenong, Victoria 3175. 


I've been waiting these last few issues 
but “my” land line hasn't come up. I’m 
Kevin, single, 28 and must get back to 
the land 'fore І go crazy! Have $2000 and 
I’m saving rapidly. І am seeking five or 
more acres within travelling distance of 
Melbourne city, must have water and 
SEC for stereo (I’m a country music 
freak). Any leads, feedback really appre- 
ciated. 

Peace and love, Kevin Green, C/- 662 
Station Street, North Carlton, Victoria 
3054. 


We have five acres in a beautiful valley 
of 167 acres at Burringbar, which is 
between Brunswick Heads and 
Murwillumbah, near the Queensland 
border. We are a couple, aged 22 and 23, 
looking for two other couples who would 
like to build their own houses and 
become self-sufficient. 

The idea is that, while retaining our 
individual pursuits, we would co-operate 
on all practical aspects of developing the 
land. There is a creek, a small dairy, 
shed and half-completed house at 
present. We would probably live in old 
caravans, tents etc until the houses are 
built. 

We would love to hear from anyone 
interested: Tom and Kim Atkins, 197 
Clovelly Road, Clovelly, NSW, 2031. 
Phone: Sydney 665 1423. 


І am a single person, trying to get back 
to the land with no money. If there are 
any readers in WA who have got land and 
want someone to help them work it, І 
would love to hear from them. І haven't 
got much practical knowledge, so they 
would have to be prepared to teach me a 
fair bit. | would love a place with cows, 
since I’m eager to learn how to milk and 
make cheese etc. 

Love, Trisha Latter, 48 French Street, 
Ashfield, WA 6054. 


Self- Sufficiency 


The Complete Book of Self-Sufficiency, John 
Seymour, Faber and Faber, London, 1976, 256 pages, 
large format, hardback, $16.95. 

This lavish new book by John Seymour, the most 
lucid writer on self-sufficiency today, looks like a coffee 
table book, but it isn’t. It is about the most complete 
"wonder book’’ on the subject and shows you the basic 
how-to-do of making bread, beer, cheese, hay, bottling 
fruit, smoking a ham, drying herbs, keeping livestock 
and growing farm crops, and much, much more. 

Every step of the methods used is explained in 
drawings and illustrations (there are probably hundreds 
of these). The only drawback is (as usual) that this book 
is designed for Britain in particular and the northern 
hemisphere in general. 

Faber and Faber has had an association with books 
on natural and organic subjects since the 1930's and 
these titles are now distributed in Australia by Oxford 
University Press, based in Melbourne. 


The Living Soil, and The Haughley Experiment, E. 
B. Balfour, Faber and Faber, London, 1975, 383 pages 
hardback. Recommended price $16.20. 


Planting a tree Drivea stake into the bottom of the 


When planting out a tree Ога bush 
put yourself in its place. Consider 
the shock to the roots, accept that 
the tree is delicate and treat it 
accordingly. Start by digging a hole 
much bigger than the root ball of 
the tree. 


hole before you put the tree in. You 
train the tree up the stake. Then put 
the tree in and prune offany broken 
roots or very long ones. 


> 


You will of course only be trans- 
planting the tree in winter when itis 
dormant, but even so minimize the 
shock. Put a heap of rich loam in the 
middle of the hole and spread the 
roots round it. Make sure that you 
plant the tree at the same depth as it 
was before. Sift in moreloam round 


This work combines an edited version of the 1943 
classic The Living Soil with the story of the Haughley 
Experiment — source material of the organic movement 
in Britain and of The Soil Association, of which Lady Eve 
was a founder. 

Her aim in the first part was to approach agriculture 
in a fresh way, from the biological outlook, the second 
is a record of 25 years of experiments, contrasting 
orthodox ‘chemical’ farming with purely organic 
methods. 

Material on soil erosion, the famous ‘‘Medical 
Testament'' of 1939, the work of Sir Albert Howard, Sir 
Robert McCarrison and G. T. Wrench are dealt with, 
making this a record of the historical basis of organic 
culture. It isn’t an easy book to read, but full of leads to 
diverse pointers linking the health of the soil and the 
food we eat, to the health of man. 


Another Faber & Faber title is Grow It and Cook It, 
by Denis Wood, who writes on organic growing and 
Kate Crosby, his daughter, who tells how to cook home- 
grown food — 375 pages. Price $19.40 recommended. 


As the tree grows it will need a good 
supply of nutriments below it. So 
the soil under the tree and all round 
it must be firm; if the soil caves 
away under the roots and leaves a 
cavity, the tree will die. You should 
firm each layer of soil as you plant, 
making sure it is broken up finely. 
When you have installed the roots 
to your satisfaction (and the tree's), 
throw more soil in on top and 
stamp gently but firmly. 


A tree must have moisture after it 
has been replanted. So water it well, 
and then put a good thick mulch of 
organic matter on the soil around 
the tree to conserve the moisture. 


Do not stamp heavily as this will 
tear delicate roots. When the hole 


NEL Jatt i the roots with your fingers, and rub 
the soil gently into them. Continue 
filling the hole until the roots are in 
close contact with the soil. 


is completely filled in, and the soil 
heaped up a little, you can stamp 
harder.The stake ensures that no 
movement disturbs the roots of the 
tree once growth begins. 


From the Complete Book of Self-Sufficiency 
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Tie the tree to the stake with a 
plastic strapand buckle. You can then 
adjust this when the trunk thickens. 


Red Gully 


By ADRIAN PRICE 

When we moved to ‘‘Red Gully” nearly three years 
ago there were no buildings, so a near-neighbour 
kindly let us stay in a vacant house two miles away. 

We built a calf shed and reared 30 calves. Once they 
were weaned, we lived in the calf. shed and started 
building our bouse, using timber from an old mill house 
which we had dismantled. 

Those who have tried to drive nails into old jarrah 
will appreciate our difficulties in building — every nail 
hole had to be drilled by hand (no electricity). 

Because we have no electricity, we make use of 
kerosene lights and refrigerators. Our best light is a 
Tilley pressure lamp. We have two old Aladdin lamps 
which give off a good light, but need to be watched 
constantly in case they flare up. A wood stove and 
copper provide our cooking and room heating and hot 
water supply. 

Our property is in the south-west of Western 


Australia in the jarrah country. It is just over 60 hectares, 


12 cleared and pastured, 15 semi-cleared and the 
balance is natural bush. 

We are surrounded by forests and as a result we are 
almost plagued with 'roos coming to eat our pastures. 
Many other species of wild life abound. 

Our own animals include a horse, who is our 
number one pet, two dogs, two cats, 12 goats and kids, 
14 cows and calves, chooks and geese. 

At present our property is really a hobby: І work at a. 

local timber mill, while Thelma looks after the livestock 
and vegetables. The vegetables are grown organically 
as much as possible — so far we have had no need to 
suse insecticides or artificial fertilisers. We hope to sell 
much of our produce. We are producing our herb teas, 
with good crops of spearmint, lemon grass and alfalfa, 
acres of wild pennyroyal and blue gum trees. 


GOATS 

We eat our surplus goats, tan their hides and make 
soap from the fat. The milking does supply us with milk 
all year round (as we stagger the kidding). When we 
have excess milk, we make cheese, or separate for 
cream and then make butter. The whey from cheese 


.makes a refreshing drink the buttermilk is used for 


making scones and the skim milk given to the cats, dogs 
and roosters. 
COMPOST 

Very little is wasted. The same could be said with 
our compost heaps, as growing vegetables in larger 
quantities means having adequate compost material. 
We have four wooden bins, each with a capacity of one 
cubic metre. These are filled with grass cuttings, animal 
and poultry manure, wood ash and household scraps. 

Animal bones are burnt in the wood fire. When we 
clean out the ashes the bones have been reduced to a 
white powder which also goes on the compost heap. 
Each heap is started in the first box and is turned three 
times until it is in the fourth box. By that time it is ready 
for use. It's interesting to see how much smaller the 
heap is by the time it is turned into the last box. We 
believe a better compost is produced in only a fraction 
of the time needed in the open heap method. It also 
Saves more space. 

SAWDUST 

| am stock controller and safety officer at the timber 
mill. Contrary to what many people may believe, the 
timber industry generally is deeply concerned at timber 
wastage, both in the forest and in production through 
the mill. 

Some mills burn all their sawdust, which could 
amount to 10 to 15 per cent of the log. Those closer to 
big cities supply sawdust to poultry farmers and there it 
quickly becomes a valuable manure. І take a few trailer 


loads home to use in the goat and poultry sheds and 
after 12-18 months we add it to our compost heaps. As 
the sawdust itself is a nitrogen robber, we use just a 
little and only if the heap is made of young, green 
vegetation. Otherwise it is slow to decompose and 
reduces the quality of the compost. 

| am interested in any suggestions to convert the 
sawdust to compost on a large scale (several hundred 
tonnes a week), or any other commercial proposition for 
sawdust. Anything would be better than burning it and 
adding to pollution in the air. It is also necessary to 
remind ourselves (and others) that phosphate fertilisers 
will become very scarce in the next 20-30 years and 
quite uneconomic. What will farmers use instead? 


WATER 

A permanent creek supplies all our water. It is 
good, uncontaminated water coming only through 
natural forest and flows all the year. We intend to 
harness this force with a waterwheel to generate 
electricity and provide a water pump. 

At present we have a 1'2-inch petrol pump, which 
pumps from the creek to a 1,000 gallon tank on a hill 600ft 
away and 70ft higher than the creek. Using 1'-inch poly 
pipe, it fills the tank in about an hour. When we used 1- 
inch poly pipe, it produced only 300 oals per hour, so 
the extra cost of the larger diameter pipe made it well 
worthwhile and we now use the smaller piping for 
branch lines. 

The tank on the hill gives us water at a reasonable 
pressure for the house, sheds and gardens. A two- 
gallon watering can was made into a shower by hooking 
the side handles to a beam of the calf shed. The can tips 
at the right angle for a shower. 


Our little daughter, Coral, who is two years old, 
enjoys the life here and loves playing with the animals, 
especially the young ones. 

Peace and happiness, Thelma, Adrian and Coral 
Price. 
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By Thelma & Adrian Price 
FLYTRAP 

І understand that WA is not the only place іп 
Australia with a fly problem, especially among organic 
farmers! 

We picked up this idea for a flytrap in a daily paper 
many years ago. It is simply a jam jar, with a hole about 
Yin diameter (6mm) in the lid. Place a bite-sized piece 
of raw meat in the jar almost covered with water. 

When the meat starts to go bad, it attracts house, 
bush and blowflies. They enter the jar through the hole 
in the lid, have a taste of the meat, and, for some 
reason, are unable to find their way out of the jar. 

After several days the smell of decaying meat and 
flies is quite unpleasant, so the flytrap must be re- 
garded as being entirely for external use! We have 
several such traps located around the place. In less 
than four weeks, some of the jars are half full of dead 
flies, as many as 2,000 in each jar, І estimate. 

The dead flies are disposed of by emptying out of 
the jars on sheets of newspaper and burning the lot. A 
friend of ours suggested that the chooks could possibly 
brave the foul odour and eat the contents. 

While going about our work we are aware that the 
traps are not 100 per cent effective. There is always at 
least one fly which prefers us to a smelly piece of meat! 

HOME-MADE WHOLEMEAL 

Place 112 pints warm water into a bowl. Міх in one 
dessertspoon of treacle (or honey). Sprinkle one 
dessertspoon of dried yeast over water. Leave standing 
afew minutes. 

Place 2165 wholemeal flour and a dessertspoon of 
salt into a large bowl. Grease two tins with butter. Beat 
liquid to ensure yeast is evenly distributed. Make a well 
in the flour and salt and pour in the liquid. Mix together 
and store in tins. 

Leave in a warm place to raise to top of tin. Bake for 
40 minutes at approx 375 deg F. 

COTTAGE CHEESE (Goats milk) 

Use one tablespoon of lemon juice (or vinegar) to 
each pint of milk. Put the milk in a saucepan on the heat 
and bring slowly to the boil. Just as it begins to rise, add 
the lemon juice or vinegar all at once and stir — take off 
heat first. Strain through muslin or similar cloth in a 
colander. When most of the whey has drained through 
(5-10 mins), tip into bowl and season with salt and 
pepper to taste and add any herbs of your choice. 
Return to the cloth. 

Hung up overnight, or if the weather is very warm, 
two hours should be sufficient. І squash mine into 
square containers with lids before refrigerating, to 
make it easier to slice. 

This can also be made by heating milk to blood heat 
and adding two crushed junket tablets to each pint. 
Leave until set, then cut up and strain as above. 


SWEET POTATOES 

In China (mainly south), sweet potatoes are 
preserved this way: 

First, they are cooked in water, usually in a large 
wok, the bottom being lined with rice straw to prevent 
burning and sticking. 

They are then cut into thin slices and sun-dried on 
trays. In this way they keep for years. They're very 
chewy and slightly sweet — the kids love them! 

Alex Toyit, Paterson, NSW. 


Five years on.. 


Melissa, Keith & Trees. 


more in store 


Dear friends, 

It's just five years since we produced the first issue 
of Earth Garden. It was hard work, but enjoyable. We 
had a lot to learn and there was no one to show us the 
way. 


We're amazed that EG has grown and borne fruit as 
it has, and that we're still tending it. The path was rarely 
straight or easy, but slowly we found our own way and 
the best methods for us in our writing, design, layout, 
photography, printing, distribution, subscriptions, 
research, bookwork and all the intricate aspects of 
making a magazine. 

Things were almost running smoothly when our 
daughter Melissa was born. That meant a whole new set 
of skills to learn, especially how to make the hours go 
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further. Time became, and still is, our most precious 
asset. 

Now Melissa is nearly three years old and 
becoming an independent little lady . . . as she keeps 
reminding us by telling us how tall, big and clever she 
is. 

Things are beginning once again to go a bit more 
smoothly, so we're planning to set off on another track. 
We feel there should be a uniquely Australian access to 
all kinds of useful sources, information and equipment 
for Earth Gardeners. So here we go again... 

We want to collect as much material as possible 
from every part of our land, covering hardware, places 
to buy and places to sell, craft materials and outlets, 
organic crops, seeds, communities, centres, building 
ideas, books, folklore and anything else you or our 
ancestors know or knew to help Australians become 
more self-reliant. 

We're asking you to help with this project. We'd like 
to have reviews and reports on what you've found 
helped (or even hindered) your life and any other leads 
you think are relevant. 

With your help, we hope to find our way again. 
Thanks for all your kindness, support and encourage- 
ment over these last good five years. We wouldn't be 
here without you! 

Peace and love, 
Irene and Keith 


' J— EARTH GARDEN 19 

You'll see that we've at last got around to those 
much-requested articles on growing citrus, olives, 
nuts and tropical fruit in this issue. 

The Fruit Garden is a taste of what is to come in 
our next two 1977 issues. In Earth Garden 19, out in 
July, we'll cover apples, pears, peaches and 
plums. 

Fruit and nut trees are a permanent crop. Every 
garden should have room for them, as a delight for 
the grower and a legacy for the following genera- 
tions. 

Nut trees are excellent windbreaks and shade 
trees. Why not ask your local shire or council to 
plant them in parks and along roadsides? Seedling 
trees are available from the Forestry Department 
in each State. The grainy timber of citrus, olives 
and nuts is also valuable and will be worth a lot 
more one day. 

We are interested in feedback on the current 
crop of trees dealt with here, and we'd love to hear 
what you have to say about any fruit trees, 
particularly on natural ways to combat pests and 
organic methods of cultivation. 

Please send us your tips, hints and ideas to help 
us all on the way along the Earth Garden path. 
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EG1-20 — $27.50 posted 


This may be your last chance to 
get all the back copies of Earth 
Garden. Stocks of some early 
numbers are low and today's costs 
mean that reprints aren't worth- 
while. 


During the past five years, we've 
covered many varied aspects of 
self-sufficiency and natural living in 
Australia. Of course, there's more 
to come! 


The set of EG1 to EG20 will make 


up a storehouse of about 1200 
pages (no ads) of this accumulated 
practical know-how and advice. 

Don't miss out. Fill in the order 
form inside this back cover for this 
special offer. 


